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Ex-Officio, President M. G. Neale, Columbia; State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 
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Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
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A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Geo. R. Johnson, St. 
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Louis; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
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Elementary School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 
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--TO THE 
N. E. A. 
NEXT JUNE 






y Plan your trip now via the Frisco Lines and Southern Railway 
to the National Educational Association Convention in At- 
lanta next June. 


Two fast, all-steel trains from Saint Louis and Kansas City 
daily, through the heart of the historic southland, provide 
travel comforts and refinements designed to meet the demands 
of the most discriminating traveler. 


The Sutityland _‘SassssCttyElarida Special 


Lv Kansas City Frisco Lines 6:00 pm 














Ly Kansas City Frisco Lines 9:00 am Ar Memphis 8300 am 
+ Ar Memphis 9:10 pm Lv St. Louis ” 11:25 pm 
= Ly St. Louis af 1:55 pm Ar Memphis oe 7:05 am 
Ar Memphis we 9:20 pm Lv Memphis o 8:20 am 
Lv Memphis - 9:40 pm Ar Birmingham » 3:20 pm 
Ar Birmingham a 5:30 am Lv Birmingham Southern Ry. 3:40 pm 
Lv Birmingham Southern Ry. 6:00 am Ar Atlanta 8:40 pm 
Ar Atlanta 11:35 am 


Write for additional information, and for suggestions ‘for 
interesting and instructive side-trips from Atlanta. 


E. G. Baker 
A. G. P. A., Frisco Lines 
709 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


T. J. Connell 
D. P. A., Southern Railway 
712 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Me- 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 





New YorK 














Midwest Teachers Bureau #225" 


N. B. Liley, Prop.—Kindergarten to University—Coast to Coast Kansas City, Kas. 


| A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 


for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. Se oe Se ee , normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details - itaietind Janina; tnd quacedl exporienen, card date eshocl choses. 


petien S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
A Dept. 33, Compten Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago \ 
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Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


THE MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for teacher and pupil 


Up-to-the-Minute for quick, easy 
reference. 10 large volumes— 
yver 8000 unusual illustrations. 
Specially re-inforced binding. Com- 
piled and designed to meet modern 
pedagogic requirements. Compre- 
hensive subject outlines embodied 
in the latter half of volume 9 out- 
line every conceivable subject in 
the school curriculum. Quick, easy 
reference insured by a full volume 
Fact Index 


Makes Teaching Easier. Inspires 
Love of Learning. “‘Picks up” the 


class when interest lags. 


BOOK STAND FREE—WHEN ORDERED 


IN THE NEW SPECIAL GREEN 
BINDING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
| 1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 
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Outside looking 
looking out on AMERICA 
A new kind of vacation 


If you want your summer 
vacation to be filled with in- 
terest—here is the solution. 
Travel around and across 
America. Eight thousand 
miles by water and rail. A 
stimulating adventure—with every kind of 
summertime recreation on magnif- 
icent Panama Pacific liners. 


From the outside looking in on America 
—from the decks of the liner—there new 
sensations await you. Down the Atlantic 
coast sto ping at Havana. Then through 
the wonderful Panama Canal, the greatest 
engineering feat of the century—up the 
coast of sunny California to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


And, inside looking out on America—from 
the train windows as you cross the coun- 
try to your home. 

Panama Pacific liners are the fastest ships /- 
Coast-to-Coast 


service. The new California and Virginta 
M are the 





ny steamers ever under the American 
oe Panama Pacific Line to oes 
as the most 


a 
, 
a a emating wip Se little money if you 





Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
Round Trip $350 including berth $225 ( 
pw pete py de fb RoundTah 
tinent. S may be taken in ci- water 
ther direction. Choice of rail routes and rail. 
authorized stopovers. $125 5 (up) 





One Way $250 (up) One Way. 


Let us send you fall information. Address W. H. 
Maybaum, Mer., Louderman Bidg., 11th & Lecust 
Sts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo. or any au- 
thorized 


fonoma facifie fine’ 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


in .... inside 
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diplomas 
of i quality: : 









































hook diplomas a specialty 


mecormick-mathers €0. 


wichita, Kansas 























THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE BOOKS 


by 
SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET and FRAZEE 
have 
Reached First Place 
because 


They recognize that good substance is as necessary as good form for oral and 
written composition. 

They treat conversation as an important form of composition and encourage 
the use of it for its own sake, as well as a preparation for more formal oral 
and written work. 

They provide assignments of different levels of difficulty to meet individual 
differences of ability of pupils. 

They assign a definite list of common language errors for correction in each 
grade, and provide cumulative review for all errors assigned to previous grades. 
They set up standard scores and scales for composition work. 

They give constant emphasis to developing sentence sense and sentence mastery. 
They make grammar serve as a guide and standard for improving composition 
work. 

They are the most attractive books in appearance that are published for lan- 
guage work. a 

These books are published as a three book course and as a six book course. 
We invite your correspondence. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| Makes Harmonica Part of 


Regular School'\Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


HE training of a “musical ear” in chil- 

dren and the ability to read music at 
sight readily—the bugaboo of most teach- 
ers—is now being stimulated to a very large 
extent by the introduction of the harmonica 
as a part of the regular musical curriculum 
in thousands of schools. 

This modern method of teaching music 
successfully reaches thousands of boys and 
girls who have had very little love for music 
in the past and creates, not only interest, 
but a real enthusiasm for performance. 


Inculcates True Musical “Taste” 


Children of every age enjoy the har- 
monica. They are inspired by the fact that 
they can produce “real music” so quickly 
and with so little effort, and from this 


-point, it is an easy matter for the teacher 


to lead them into a greater interesf in music 
and its appreciation. 

With the desire to play aroused—with the 
ability to read notes—the next step lies in 
encouraging the formation of bands or or- 
chestras. It has been found repeatedly that 
even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are attracted 
to school when other means fail by member- 
ship in a harmonica band. And through the 
strong fascination of this novel type of train- 


ing, they unconsciously develop concentra- 
tion, perseverance and preciseness. 

To enable teachers to study the results of 
harmonica group work in many schools, under 
varying conditions, a thorough treatment of 
the subject has been prepared in the form 
of a brochure entitled “The Harmonica as 
an Important Factor in the Modern Educa- 
tion of Girls and Boys.” 

The brochure carries practical suggestions 
and helps for individual as well as group in- 
struction on the harmonica—it illustrates how, 
with the aid of instruction books, four-part 
harmony charts for teachers and individual 
“part” cards for pupils, harmonica instruc- 
tion becomes simple and progress rapid. To 
teachers and music supervisors this brochure 
will be submitted without charge. 


M. Houner, Inc., Dept. 551-B 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys.” 
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Dr. J. Paul Goode’s 
Homolosime Map of the World 


1s ready 


HIS Goode Physical Wall Map of the World, on the new Homolosine 


Projection (invented by Professor Goode), provides for an equal 
area mapping of all parts of the world, with good continental shapes. 
Large insets show annual rainfall and natural vegetation for the world, 
besides winds and ocean currents (on the main map). A brand new, 
up-to-date map. The most sensible and serviceable wall map of the world 
sver made for geography and allied subjects. 

Printed in nine colors. Size of the map 66” x 46”, uniform with 
all the other Goode map titles; hand mounted on cloth. Prices: With 
sticks at top and bottom, $8.75; in folded form, $10.00; on spring roller 
sak board with oilcloth cover, $13.25; in steel spring roller case, $14.25. 


Descriptive literature on the full line of Goode maps, globes, and atlases will 
be sent on request. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


B-136 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 




















MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


Dr. John Guy Fowlkes Prof. Thos. T. Goff 
School of Education State Normal School 
University of Wisconsin Whitewater, Wisconsin 


They meet the demands for arithmetic in 
present day living. 


THESE NEWEST ARITHMETICS WERE WRITTEN FOR 
THE CHILDREN 


This is manifest in the thorough treatment of the fundamentals, 
in the appeal through socialized development, in the unexcelled illustra- 
tions and format, in the omission of all non-essentials, and in the gradual 
step-by-step development. = 


Be sure you know these books before selecting arithmetic texts. Write 
for further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie AVENUE Curicaco, ILutNots 
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our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will help you. New, 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s 
leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Maps are 
the most widely used by American schools. 
@Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
us in what subject you are especially inter- 
ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 
ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 
Scnoot Maps, Giopes, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ret af 


Avenue Illinois 
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READING CIRCLE BOARD 
Publications of Beckley-Cardy Company 
Chicago, Ilinois 
(Please write company for catalog) 
Class 1 and 2 


CHEERFUL CHILDREN, Cooke 
Tue Teente WEENIES, Donahey-Baker . 
TEENIE WEENIE LAND, Donahey-Baker . 
Class 3 and 4 
ANIMAL LAND CHILDREN, Flora 
A Cnitp’s Rosinson Crusoe, Nida .... 
FATHER THRIFT AND His ANIMAL 
Frienps, Sindelar 
Nixie Bunny IN FARAWAY-LANDS, 
Sindelar 
Nixie Bunny In Howipay-Lanp, Sindelar 
Nixize BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND, 
Sindelar 
Nixizg Bunny 1n WorKADAy-LAnp, 
Sindelar 
TANGLEWoop ANIMALS, THE, Flora .... 
Two INDIAN CHILDREN OF Lonc AGo, 
Taylor 


ee 


ee 


LicuT Bearers: Stories OF OLD GREECE, 
Tue, Dunbar 


ee ee es 


E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS 


64 
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Experienced 


Travelers 
with limited budgets, choose 
TOURIST Third Cabin 


It is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tcurtst Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life and of 
their knowledge of how it should 
me accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit, a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 

Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
this class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive which is 
a big item in modern travel. Round- 
trips cost from $184.50 up. 

In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
such famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, 











Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc. 

—and two remarkable steamers, 

Minnekahda and Minnesota that 

carry 1 OURIST passen- 
exclusively. 

OnE be =! 





$ 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., W. H. Maybaum, 
Mer., Louderman Bidg., 11th & Lecust Sts., Ground Floor, 
St. Leuis, Mo., our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
steamship agents. 


for American vacationists. 
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arithmetic. 
precaution taken to overcome them. 


is the watchword of this series. 


To Eliminate Errors use 


THE BUCKINGHAM---OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


The research and experimentation on which this series is based 


included an extensive analysis of the errors made by pupils in 


Causes of common errors were diagnosed and every 


definite measure of progress. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 


Accuracy rather than speed 
Standardized tests provide a 




















TOY TOWN 

By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
A carefully graded supplement- 
ary reader for the first school 
year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. Mailing price, 65 
cents. 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 

By Madge A. Bigham 
An amusing little book for the 
third year by the well-known 
author of ‘““Merry Animal Tales.”’ 
Mailing price, 75 cents. 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 

By Eulalie Grover 

The narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment retold in simplified form 
for the third grade. Mailing 
price, 85 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 
By Nathalie Moulton 
Interesting health stories for the 
second grade. Mailing price, 70 

cents. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
By Mary S. Stimpson 
Biography for grade six. Mail- 

ing price, 90 cents. 
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34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


For Character-Building 





Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. CoNDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


Book I. The Understand- 


ing Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful 

Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Con- 

quest Grade VII 


Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 
we 

These readers are the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal convic- 
tion that soul culture is the most im- 
portant and most necessary phase of 
education and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of great- 
est concern. 

Seven States and many important 
cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 
in the short time that the books have 
been on the market. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents. 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 














A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 
By James W. Sherman 
An entertaining tale for the 
third grade about the adventures 
on Earth of a messenger ex- 
traordinary from the Man in the 
Moon. Mailing price, 80 cents. 


UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 
By Zoe Meyer 

A nature reader with plenty of 

action and dialogue for children 

of the second grade. Mailing 

price, 70 cents. 


WITH THE CIRCUS 

By Courtney R. Cooper 
A book for the fifth grade about 
the training of animals and life 
under the “Big Top.” Mailing 
price, 75 cents. 


THE GAY KITCHEN 

By James W. Sherman 
A whimsical tale of the con- 
tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-year grade. Mailing price, 
70 cents. 








LITTLE, BROWN ann COMPANY 


221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated 
from any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly 
recommended for use at points 

“where other sets do not provide 
good reception. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of 
loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number 
of receivers from a single antenna. 
Complete information regarding 
this may be had by writing the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A.C. operation, 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The im- 
proved magnetic type. Forusewith either 
the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


IRCA 


MADE BY THE 


MAKERS 


use in the schools 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned radio 
p Boe $95 for A.C. model; $110 for 
D.C. model (less Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every 
Friday morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) until May 10 through 
the following stations: 
WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 


o_o ee ee ee ce ee ee ee eee — 
| Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
| 233 Broadway, New York | 
Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by 
| Alice Keith. 


Name 
| RR AS RS AC Le te a ROE 2s | 


KOA Denver 
KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 





i atiticmaineecawund 
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AFFLING and complex as it may 
B appear this title is very simple. 

Catostomus commersoni is but an 
other name for the common sucker, a 
poor fish that inhabits 
the land and takes the 
bait first and a thought 
afterward. This piscatorial species 
is the joy of book agents, the happi- 
ness of the fake stock salesman, and 
the sustenance of shysters. It is 
captured easily by those who devote 
sufficient time and care to the equip- 
ment it fancies. So it is observed that 
these professional anglers prefer a 
bait that is valueless so that they may 
devote more of their means to the 
tackle. This equipment consists of a 
smiling face and a happy but serious 
attitude, a series of letters sometimes 
purchased from ‘‘prominent”’ citizens 
and organizations but usually faked, 
and a tongue well oiled with flattery 
and stock compliments. 

The Catostomus commersoni is a 
vain fish and before it will bite it must 
be adroitly flattered; its ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ must be appealed to, its real 
worth must be recognized, its promi- 
nence acknowledged, and its careful 
astuteness given due credit. With 


CATOSTOMUS 
COMMERSONI 


_ these ‘preliminaries carefully done the 


bait is not at all a serious matter, for 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
this particular fish is to bite and then 
think. It cannot be taught the mean- 
ing of the old adage, ‘‘Investigate be- 
fore you invest.’’ 

Of course those who aspire to be 
teachers can never be classed as com- 








mon suckers. They know that any 
thing worth investing in will wait for 
an investigation. 


O YOU ever consider declaring 
LD: little time off to take stock, as 

it wee, of what you read? What 
is your measurement by the reading 
yard stick? 

It is a customary business proce- 
dure to effect an inventory with reg- 
INVENTORIES ularity. Every 
good housewife sur- 
veys her food supply diligently; she 
‘inventories’? her wardrobe altogeth- 
er too frequently to suit dad’s purse; 
the whole family gives a detailed diag- 
nosis of the old car’s condition and 
stoutly recommends a new one. 

The question is—do you, gentle 
reader, make an inventory of what you 
read; do you approximate the ‘‘men- 
tal caloric’’ intake per day or per 
week? Try it. It is a splendid mental 
gymnastic exercise any day during the 
mid-winter season. ‘‘Have I read a 
good book? Have I read one that has 
been an accumulation of brainstorms 
and mental froth that has left me with 
no clear-cut impressions and no an- 
chor-posts for my thinking? Have I 
read a book or an article outside my 
field of immediate interest? 

Is my magazine reading trite? At 
least one good magazine should be 
taken in every home; highly entertain- 
ing reading has a place but who wants 
to be just of the one-cylinder type 
these days? 

‘‘Reading with a purpose”’ is a 
meaningful phrase. Ome’s interests, 
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his thinking, his conversation, and his 
contacts are greatly influenced by his 
reading. Whether one chooses to 
take the ‘‘Five foot shelf’’ method, 
or ‘*Three cents a day keeps bore- 
dom away,’’ it matters not, if he wills 
to improve the quality of the use of 
his leisure hours. 

Schools attempt much and offer op- 
portunities for improvement; the big 
part of education is the appreciation 
and attitudes toward life and people 
that continue to improve in after- 
school years. If one’s education is to 
continue, he musf grow and develop 
with the changing trends of the time. 

Let us take stock then and answer 
with fairness and satisfaction to our- 
selves—‘‘ What am I doing to identify 
myself with good literature that gives 
me new thoughts and renewed mental 
stamina??? 

Ruts Norris, 

Librarian, Henry C. Kumpf School 

Kansas City 
PPARENTLY THERE is a con- 
siderable increase in the use of 
tobacco in the high school among 
boys and perhaps among the girls 
also. This is a matter of grave con- 
cern in which parents and teachers 
should take a vital interest. The State 
Department of Public Schools will 
lend its support to any proper move- 
ment that will reduce this use. From 
TOBACCO IN the first, abstinence 
THE HIGH {rom tobacco has been 
SCHOOL. one of the conditions of 
the winning the ‘‘M’’ 
which is offered by the state. The 
same requirement should be made for 
the winning of all high school letters. 
Smoking is contrary to high school 
training rules and any boy who is 
known to smoke should not be given 
his letter. 


We have many studies covering 
lung capacity, heart rate, steadiness 
of nerves, conduct, and scholarship, 
all of which show that smoking is in- 
jurious to high school pupils. Dur- 
ing the war sharp-shooting tests 
showed that smoking reduced the ac- 
euracy of sharp-shooters about 12%. 
In a series of tests made by the School 
of Physical Education at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in which college stu- 
dents were tested in accuracy of base- 
ball pitching before and after smok- 
ing, practically the same result was 
found—a decrease of 12% in accuracy. 

Probably the most careful study 
that has been made on tobacco is the 
study by Professor O’Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin which has 
appeared in a book form under the 
title of ‘‘Tobacco and Mental Ef- 
ficiency.’’ 

Professor O’Shea in 1923 reviewed 
all the leading studies on the subject, 
got the opinion of high school prin- 
cipals throughout the United States, 
gathered statistics of scholarship from 
206 high schools and got the direct 
testimony of two thousand students 
located in many different schools. 

Some of the conclusions from his 
study are: that ‘‘the scholarship of 
the smokers is uniformly lower than 
that of non-smokers in all high 
schools; that they show a larger per- 
centage of nervous and similar disor- 
ders; that they furnish most of the 
eases of discipline; that a much 
smaller proportion of them are doing 
distinctively good work, and a much 
larger percentage than normal are do- 
ing inferior work and having to re- 
peat grades.’’ 

A study made in Bloomington, In- 
diana, showed that in practically all 
high school grades in Bloomington, 
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smokers averaged from one to two 
years older than non-smokers. 

The Literary Digest in a study re- 
ported on August 8, 1914, says that 
although five out of six Harvard stu- 
dents smoke, not one tobacco user in 
fifty years has stood at the head of 
the class. 


A study reported in the New York 
Medical Journal, 1914, indicates that 
tobacco smoking reduces the mental 
efficiency of the smokers 10.5%. 


Professor O’Shea’s study shows 
that many of the tobacco users were 
superior students before beginning its 
use, but that their scholarship fell off 
almost. uniformly afterwards, and 
that it generally became poorer as the 
student became more addicted. He 
states ‘‘one cannot go over reports 
from these 206 schools without form- 


THE INSURANCE 


IF YOU HAVE fully decided that you 
do not need insurance, or that you do not 
want it, then these words are not for you. 

If, on the other hand, you have obliga- 
tions you wish to protect, dependents 
that you would like to make comfortable 
in ease of your death, or an estate which 
you would like to increase through the 
means of insurance, we invite your con- 
sideration of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association Group Insurance plan. 

By this plan teachers may insure their 
lives in any sum from one thousand to five 
thousand dollars at the rate of six dol- 


* lars per thousand, plus one dollar policy 


fee. 


Despite the hundreds that have taken 
this insurance during the year and a half 
of its existence, we are sure that there are 
as many more who should have it. 


Your Executive Committee is streng- 
thening the policy from time to time by 
making more stringent the rules for its 
issuance. The age limit of sixty was put 
on a few months ago, and recently the 


ing the conviction that tobacco is 
either directly or indirectly playing a 
tragic role in the high school.” 

In reviewing the study of the two 
thousand high school students he says 
‘‘treating the two thousand pupils, 
smokers and non-smokers, in the man- 
ner indicated, the results reveals a 
correlation between smoking and 
scholarship of -.51.’’ 

Carrying this investigation into 
the psychological laboratory for col- 
lege students the results show that to- 
bacco smoking raised the pulse rate 
and made the nerves less steady in 
nearly every case. In a series of stu- 
dies covering muscular fatigue and a 
series of nine mental tests, it was 
found that smoking reduced the men- 
tal efficiency of the college students 
tested by 5.13%. 

—H. S. Curtis. 


IS HERE FOR YOU 


Committee passed a resolution to require 
a Health Certificate from all who apply 
for insurance after June Ist, 1929. 

The Company has been very prompt in 
the payment of all claims made against it. 
We invite you to write to any of the 
persons named below all of whom are the 
beneficiaries of deceased policy holders: 

Mrs. R. B. Gordon, 214 St. James Street, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. W. W. Hawkins, 1137 Central Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois, and Dr. J. Ruskin Hawkins, 
837 E. 56th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Walker, Springfield, Missouri. 

Lillian Alexander Fisher, Marshall, Missouri. 

Virginia Lee Cole, 3 South Williams, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Mrs. Lucile Edmonds, Festus, Missouri. 

Helen Mueller Gromer, and daughter, Helen 
Jane Samuel Gromer, Augusta, Missouri. 

Winifred E. Gallagher, 2617 Market Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Anna May Macdonald, Lecoma, Mis- 
sourl. 

Gladys Hidey, 3115 Potomac, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Marie C. Civill, 4428 Elmbank Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

You will find blank form for application on 
page 126 of this magazine. 
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A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


for 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 


REPRINT of several pages of 
A a Bulletin entitled ‘‘A Legisla- 


tive Program for The Public 
Schools of Missouri,’’ issued by the M. 
S. T. A. and addressed to Governor 
H. S. Caulfield and the Members of the 
Fifty-fifth General Assembly, is con- 
tained in the following pages. 

Chapter One, with graphs apropos 
thereto, was printed in the January 
issue. That chapter together with 
these constitute the complete bulletin 
with the exception of the Appendix 
which contained extensive tabulations 
of data of interest to those who wish 
to verify the statements and sources of 


statements contained in the reading 
matter. 

It is hoped that each reader of the 
School and Community will familiar- 
ize himself with this material so that 
he may talk it intelligently. There are 
in your community many public spir- 
ited citizens who will be interested in 
this material. Will you please see that 
they have an opportunity to read it. 

Free and fair discussion is always 
the friend to progress. Justice will 
be done only when the rank and file of 
the citizens know that it is not being 
done. Your assistance in this work:is 
needed. It will be appreciated. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER ONE 


1. The people of Missouri have been 
demanding increased educational fa- 
cilities, which demand has led to a 
great increase in elementary school en- 
rollment and a phenomenal increase in 
the high school enrollment during the 
last fifteen years. 

2. Due to increased demand for 
educational advantages and to the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar since the World War, local 
communities have increased their ex- 
penditures for the support of educa- 
tion, from about $14,000,000.00 in 1913 
to approximately $51,000,000 in 1927. 

3. During this period the State of 
Missouri has not only made no cor- 
responding increase in its contribution 
to the support of public education but 
has, so far as all the schools of the 
state are concerned, during the later 
part of this period, deceased its allot- 
ment. 

4, This decline in the proportionate 
eontribution of the State toward the 


support of education has left a large 
number of the school districts of the 
State absolutely unable, under the con- 
stitutional limitations on taxation for 
school purposes, to supply the kind of 
education the people demand. 


5. The variations in wealth among 
the school districts of Missouri are 
such that it is impossible to have even 
a minimum standard of schools 
throughout the entire state unless the 
state increases its appropriation for 
education in such a way that the bur- 
den of educational support will be 
equalized. 


6. The figures presented in this 
chapter show that the problem of in- 
creased state support applies to all 
classes of high school districts as well 
as to the rural schools of the state. 
The problem then is one of equalizing 
educational support and educational 
opportunities for all classes of school 
districts in Missouri. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE PROPOSED SOLUTION 


The Twofold Problem 


Facts presented in the preceding 
chapter show clearly that there is a 
twofold educational problem in Mis- 
souri and that unless it is solved we 
shall not be able to have a system of 
schools for Missouri in the sense of 
providing a minimum standard of edu- 
cational opportunities for all the boys 
and girls of the state. This twofold 
problem, it was pointed out, lies first 
of all in the fact that the contribution 
of the State toward the support of edu- 
cation has decreased while the demand 
for education has grown and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has de- 
clined. 


In the second place it lies in the fact 
that due to inequalities in abil- 
ity to support education a large num- 
ber of school districts of the state are 
unable to support a minimum standard 
of public education, irrespective of the 
type of educational organization which 
might be provided, without resorting 
to a rate of taxation which would 
practically amount to confiscation. 
Such a rate of taxation is of course 
not legally possible because the max- 
imum tax rate that may be levied for 
school purposes is defined in the con- 
stitution as $1.00 on each hundred dol- 
lars assessed valuation for city school 
districts and 65 cents for rural school 


‘districts. 


Solution Primarily Financial 

Upon the solution of this problem, 
which is primarily financial, depends 
practically the entire future develop- 
ment of public education in Missouri, 
except in a relatively small number of 
wealthy districts. With the great 
variations in wealth which have been 


pointed out, it is absolutely impossible 
for a large number of school districts 
in the state to maintain the kind of 
schools that boys and girls living in 
the State of Missouri should have by 
any decent standard which might be 
adopted. The legislative program 
presented is therefore primarily a 
financial program. It is a program 
which involves every school district in 
the state. It aims to relieve the finan- 
cial pressure under which many of the 
school districts now labor with the 
constitutional limits imposed, and in 
the second place it aims to equalize 
educational opportunities in Missouri. 
It should be pointed out that the solu- 
tion here presented does not involve 
any radical shift in the plan of educa- 
tional organization now in effect in 
Missouri. This fact should be clearly 
understood by those who consider this 
program. It is based on the belief 
that changes in educational organiza- 
tion, changes in the size of school dis- 
tricts, changes in the manner of super- 
vision and administration of school 
districts should be matters of gradual 
development and not of revolution. It 
is based on the belief that upon the 
building of thousands of miles of good 


roads in Missouri and the remarkably 


rapid enlargement of the size of com- 
munity boundaries, we may at some 
time in the future face the possibility 
of school districts far larger than we 
are willing to conceive of at the pres- 
ent time. By leaving the matter of 
district organization open to the pro- 
cess of gradual development and free 
from restrictions whick would fix the 
district boundaries for all time in the 
future, the way is left open for con- 
tinued growth in the future just as we 
have had it in the past, 
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The Proposed Solution 


The program based on these prin- 
ciples is in brief as follows: 


FIRST: INCREASE THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FUND TO $8,000,000.00 TO 
BE DISTRIBUTED (AFTER PRO- 
MOTIONAL AIDS ARE DE- 
DUCTED) AMONG ALL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF THE STATE IR- 
RESPECTIVE OF SIZE, CLASS, 
OR TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, 
ON THE BASIS OF THE NUMBER 
OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF DAYS 
ATTENDED BY ALL PUPILS AS 
NOW PROVIDED BY SECTION 
11,179. 


SECOND: PROVIDE AN EQUAL- 
IZATION FUND TO BE USED AS 
FOLLOWS: 

A. IN DISTRICTS MAINTAINING 
A FIRST CLASS HIGH SCHOOL AN 
AMOUNT SUFFICIENT TO PRO- 
DUCE $60.00 PER CHILD IN AVER- 
AGE DAILY ATTENDANCE WHEN 
ADDED TO THE AMOUNT PRO- 
DUCED PER CHILD IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE BY A 65 
CENT LEVY ON EACH $100.00 OF 
ASSESSED VALUATION OF THE 
PROPERTY OF THE DISTRICT 
AND SUCH OTHER REVENUES AS 
THE DISTRICT MAY RECEIVE. 

B. IN DISTRICTS MAINTAIN- 
ING A SECOND CLASS OR THIRD 
CLASS HIGH SCHOOL AN A- 
MOUNT SUFFICIENT TO PRO- 
DUCE $50.00 PER CHILD IN AVER- 
AGE DAILY ATTENDANCE WHEN 
ADDED TO THE AMOUNT PRO- 
DUCED PER CHILD IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE BY A 65 
CENT LEVY ON THE PROPERTY 
OF THE DISTRICT AND SUCH 
OTHER REVENUES AS THE DIS- 
TRICT MAY RECEIVE. 


THIRD: ELIMINATE THE 
WASTE INCIDENT TO SMALL 
SCHOOLS BY PROVIDING FOR 
THE ENLARGEMENT AND CON- 
SOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS WHEN IN THE JUDG- 
MENT OF THE QUALIFIED VOT- 
ERS AFFECTED SUCH ENLARGE- 
MENT AND CONSOLIDATION 
WILL RESULT IN INCREASED 
EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY AND 
ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The Large Fund for All Districts 


The first element in the solution sug- 
gested above; namely, an increase of 
the public school fund to $8,000,000.00 
will materially assist in solving both 
of the problems presented in Chap- 
ter I. 

It will first of all, go a long way to- 
ward relieving the financial string- 
eney under which a large number of 
the school districts of the state now 
labor. 

The first of these proposals 
will also aid in the equalization of 
educational opportunity throughout 
the state, because it will provide a con- 
tribution of approximately $13.00 per 
child in average daily attendance for 
all the districts in the state. This will 
amount to more than one-fifth of the 
minimum standard program which 
the legislation herein recommended is 
intended to provide. 

The question may arise as to why 
it is proposed to provide for such a 
large fund to be distributed on an 
equitable basis to ail the school dis- 
tricts of the state rather than to pro- 
vide a fund to be distributed solely on 
the basis of need to the poor districts 
of the state. 

The answer to that question is a two- 
fold answer. -In the first place, the 
distribution of approximately $13.00 
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per child to all school districts will be 
a substantial step in the direction of 
the equalization of education, because 
each district will have this amount 
from the state to build on. 

In the second place, this large fund 
should be distributed to all districts, 
because of the fact that all the school 
districts in the state are to contribute 
to it through some form of taxation. 
It is only just that some return should, 
therefore, be made to every district. 

This would enable the wealthier dis- 
tricts either to increase their educa- 
tional program or to reduce the rate 
of local taxation. 

The Equalization Fund 

The second step of the program pro- 
vides for an equalization fund which 
will go to certain districts in the state 
maintaining approved high schools. 
Districts maintaining second and third 
class high schools will receive equali- 
zation up to $50.00 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance and districts 
maintaining first class high schools 
will receive equalization up to $60.00 
per child in average daily attendance. 
Careful calculations have shown that 
this measure will ultimately make pos- 
sible a minimum standard first class 
four-year high school for most exist- 
ing high school districts and for con- 
solidated schools which may be formed 
in the future. The Fifty-third General 
Assembly passed a special consolidat- 
ed school aid law which aimed to 
guarantee at least an eight months 
school term and a third class high 
school to every consolidated school dis- 
trict in Missouri. Since the passage of 
this law, as was pointed out in Chap- 
ter I, a very large portion of the state 
school fund has been used to pay this 
equalization aid to consolidated dis- 
tricts. The weak point in this law, so 


far as the whole state is concerned, is 
that it applies only to one class of 
school districts of the state; namely, 
those that may come under the 
particular provisions of the consoli- 
dated school-law. The facts presented 
in Chapter I show that variations in 
ability to support education are as 
great among districts that do not 
come under this law as they are in 
those formed under its provisions. 
The second measure here recom- 
mended, then, is simply extending the 
provisions of this equalization law 
passed four years ago to all the dis- 
tricts in the state maintaining ap- 
proved high schools and providing 
further that the amount of equalization 
money shall be such that any district 
maintaining a first class high school 
shall receive equalization money up to 
$60.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance instead of $50.00 as was pro- 
vided in the measure of 1925. It 
should also be pointed out that the 
measure here recommended would pro- 
vide for equalization money on the 
basis of a tax of sixty-five cents on the 
$100.00 for all districts in the state 
maintaining approved high schools. 
Such a provision would greatly stim- 
ulate the enlargement of existing dis- 
tricts because the minimum program 
of high school education would be 
provided on the basis of a sixty-five 
cent levy. Under the existing contribu- 
tion which the state makes to school 
support in Missouri, it is impossible 
for all except a very few districts in 
the state to maintain elementary 
schools and a first class high school 
with the tax rate materially less than 
one hundred cents on the hundred dol- 
lars valuation. This situation operates 
to hinder seriously the enlargement of 
existing high school districts by the 
addition of adjacent territory. The 
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distribution of equalization money on 
the basis of a sixty-five cent levy 
would not prevent districts, wishing 
to offer more extensive educational 
facilities than a sixty-five cent levy 
would provide from levying, with the 
approval of the voters, a higher rate 
within the constitutional limits. The 
general effect of this basis of equali- 
zation would be to stimulate annexa- 
tion and consolidation. 


Equalization the Important Objective 


Both the first and second measures 
recommended have as their primary 
function the equalization of education- 
al opportunity. This is coming to be 
recognized as the primary object of 
the state’s contribution to educational 
support. It is conceivable that there 
may be occasions from time to time 
when the state may wish to encourage 
the establishment of particular types 
of training. Such promotional aids, 
however, very frequently go to the dis- 
tricts least in need of state aid and 
serve to increase rather than to dim- 
inish educational inequalities in the 
state. In Missouri numerous instances 
could be shown where the effect of 
special promotional aids has been to 
grant money to districts that were 
least in need of financial assistance. 


Reorganization Through Gradual 
Growth Rather Than 
Compulsion 


The third of the legislative meas- 
ures recommended has to do with a 
better educational organization for the 
State of Missouri. Every citizen of 
the state is familiar with the fact that 
we have 8,000 one-teacher rural 
schools where the attendance varies 
from one or two pupils up to fifty or 
sixty and where the daily attendance 


averages less than twenty. Em- 
ploying one teacher for an average 
daily attendance of twenty pupils is 
obviously and clearly an extravagance. 
In many of the larger cities of the 
country an average daily attendance 
of forty pupils for each teacher is set 
as the standard for every classroom. 
It may not be possible even to approxi- 
mate an average daily attendance of 
forty pupils for every teacher in the 
state but certainly hundreds and 
thousands of dollars may be saved by 
a reorganization which will produce 
districts with larger numbers of pupils 
so that each teacher in the state will 
be taking care of a number of pupils 
sufficiently large to produce economi- 
eal instruction. 

It might be possible to enact a re- 
organization measure at the present 
time which would amount to a man- 
date for the immediate reorganization 
of all the one teacher schools of the 
state. However, such a measure would 
meet with enormous objection from a 
great deal of the territory affected be- 
cause of the social adjustments that 
have been made in connection with 
present one room rural schools and 
because of the difficulty of establish- 
ing the new relations which would 
make possible a successful consoli- 
dated school. As has been previously 
stated the third of the recommenda- 
tions in this chapter does not involve 
any wholesale or immediate reorgani- 
zation of any of the territory in Mis- 
souri. It provides for a gradual de- 
velopment out of which will grow in 
time districts of such size that it will 
be economical to provide in each one 
of them standard elementary and sec- 
ondary educational facilities. Such a 
method of changing the size of school 
districts in Missouri and the type of 
organization under which school dis- 
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tricts operate involve. no high handed 
compulsion of any kind. No group of 
people will be forced into a consolida- 
tion until a majority of the voters so 
affirm. In 1927, there were approxi- 
mately 1350 fewer one room rural 
school districts in Missouri than in 
1913. Under the provisions of the 
legislative program here recommend- 
ed it is believed that the rate at 
which consolidations will take place 
will materially increase so_ that 
we shall have a gradual growth 
toward a desirable type of school or- 
ganization without any of the ill feel- 
ing that would come from any whole- 
sale attempt at forcing consolida- 
tions. 


The Stimulus to Proper Organization 


In considering this program the 


question may well be asked at this 
point as to what particular stimulus 
this legislative program provides for 
future consolidations. One stimulus 
has already been mentioned; namely, 
the fact that it will be possible to 
maintain a minimum standard elemen- 
tary and secondary school under the 
proposed legislation with a levy of 
sixty-five cents on the hundred dol- 
lars valuation. This would remove 
one of the great bars to consolidation 
which now exists because of the knowl- 
edge that ordinarily a levy of sixty- 
five cents on the hundred dollars valu- 
ation and frequently a levy of a dol- 
lar will not provide minimum stand- 


‘ard elementary and secondary school 


facilities. In the second place, this 
program would stimulate consolida- 
tion because of the fact that it guaran- 
tees extensive equalization money only 
on the condition that an approved con- 
solidated district or high school dis- 
trict is formed. 

All present aids to rural school dis- 
tricts are to be continued in their exist- 


ing form and the increase of the state 
school fund to $8,000,000.00 would as- 
sist many of the rural schools to 
lengthen their school terms and pro- 
vide better educational facilities on 
their present rate of taxation. These 
rural schools, however, would not be 
eligible to share completely in the 
equalization fund until they became a 
part of a consolidated district contain- 
ing an approved high school or an- 
nexed themselves to existing high 
school districts. 


Specific Legislative Proposals 

The specific legal enactments which 
would make effective the three recom- 
mendations of this chapter would of 
course be matters for the General As- 
sembly to work out. There are several 
ways in which the ends sought might 
be attained. The following general 
changes in the school law suggest one 
possible line of action: 


1. Increasing the State School 


Fund. 

The state school fund could be in- 
creased in line with the first recom- 
mendation by amending Section 11,179 
of the Revised Statutes of 1919 of the 
State of Missouri by adding at the 
close of the Section the following pro- 
vision: 

PROVIDED, THAT BEGINNING 
WITH THE APPORTIONMENT TO 
BE MADE PRIOR TO AUGUST 15, 
1930 AND EACH SUCCEEDING AN- 
NUAL APPORTIONMENT, THE 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHALL APPOR- 
TION IN ADDITION TO THE 
PUPIL DAILY APPORTIONMENTS 
HEREIN DESCRIBED, AN A- 
MOUNT WHICH SHALL PROVIDE 
5.67 CENTS FOR EACH DAY OF 
ATTENDANCE OF ALL THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 
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2. Equalization to Apply to All 
High School Districts. 


The second recommendation could 
be made effective by repealing Sec- 
tions 11,264 and 11,265 Revised Stat- 
utes of the State of Missouri, 1925 
and substituting therefor a section or 
sections extending the equalizing 
features which now apply to consoli- 
dated districts only, to all town or city 
school districts as described in Sec- 
tion 11,236, Revised Statutes 1919; 
and by changing the equalizing limits 
as recommended in the foregoing 
pages of this chapter. 

A suggested act to accomplish 
these purposes follows. 


AN ACT to repeal section 11264 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri of 1919, as 
repealed and re-enacted by an act ap- 
proved April 6, 1925, appearing on pages 
330, 331, and 332, inclusive, Laws of Mis- 
souri, 1925, and to enact in lieu thereof 
a new section to be known as section 
11264; and to repeal section 11265 of the 
Revised Statutes of Missouri of 1919, as 
repealed and re-enacted by an act ap- 
proved August 6, 1921, appearing on 
pages 184 and 185, Laws of Missouri, 
1921, First Extra Session. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURI AS FOLLOWS: 

Section 1. That section 11264 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri of 1919, as re- 
pealed and re-enacted by an act approved 
April 6, 1925, appearing on pages 330, 331, 
and 332, inclusive of the Laws of Missouri, 
1925, be, and the same is hereby repealed and 
a new section enacted in lieu thereof, to be 
known as section 11264, and to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 11264. Special state equalization aid 
granted—When and how obtained—duty of 
state superintendent—Whenever any district 
maintaining a first class high school votes 
65c on the $100.00 assessed valuation for 
teachers and incidental purposes, and the pro- 
ceeds of said tax, together with the estimated 
amount from county, township and state funds 
and cash on hand amount to less than $60.00 
per child in average daily attendance resident 
within the district during the next preceding 
year for teachers and incidental expenses, the 
state superintendent of schools shall teach 
year apportion to each such district a sum 
sufficient to enable said district to expend 


$60.00 per year per child in average daily at- 
tendance. Provided, that whenever any school 
district in the state maintaining a second or 
third class high school votes 65c on the $100.00 
assessed valuation for teacher and incidental 
purposes and the proceeds of said tax together 
with the estimated income from county, town- 
ship, and state fund and cash on hand amounts 
to less than $50.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance resident within the district dur- 
ing the next preceding year for teachers and 
incidental expenses, the state superintendent 
of schools shall each year apportion to each 
such district a sum sufficient to enable said 
district to expend $50.00 per year per child 
in average daily attendance. The State of 
Missouri shall, out of the general revenue fund 
of the state, make adequate appropriation for 
carrying out the provisions of this section. 
The form of requisition for such state aid 
shall be as determined by the state superin- 
tendent of public schools. Said aid granted 
under this section shall be in lieu of all and 
any other forms of state aid except aid for 
teacher training, vocational education, and for 
the payment of teachers of defective children 
as provided in Sections 11149 and 11150, R. 
S. 1919, as amended by an act approved April 
2, 1921, and appearing on pages 629 to 632, 
inclusive, of the laws of 1921. The incidental 
expenses referred to in this section shall in- 
clude only the general incidental expenses 
of the district. Aid will not be granted for 
extensive repair work or for the remodeling 
of buildings. For the school year 1929-1930 
state aid shall be granted to consolidated dis- 
tricts as now provided under section 11264. 
Under the provisions of this act the appor- 
tionment shall be made before August 15, 
1930. The daily average attendance for the 
first apportionment of school funds to any 
consolidated school district receiving aid under 
the provisions of this section shall be com- 
puted in the following manner: As soon as 
said consolidated district is formed the e- 
numeration shall be takén and the average 
daily attendance for the preceding year shall 
be found by multiplying the enumeration of 
said district by the ratio obtained by divid- 
ing the average daily attendance for the en- 
tire state by the total enumeration of the state. 
Said ratio to be determined by the state su- 
perintendent of public schools. 

Section 2. Any member or employee of a 
board of education, or any county officer who 
shall falsify the records for the purpose of 
securing money under provisions of this Act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more 
than five hundred dollars. 

Section 3. That section 11265 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri of 1919, as repealed 
and re-enacted by an act approved August 6, 
1921, appearing on pages 184 and 185 of the 
Laws of Missouri, 1921, First Extra Session, 
be, and the same is hereby repealed. 


This Bil! was introduced in the Senate by Senator McCawley on January 29th as Senate Bill No, 445. 
Representative Elmer introduced it in the House on January 31. 
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3. Provision for Larger Districts. 


Provision for the development of 
larger school units would come large- 
ly through the method of distributing 
the state equalizing fund and through 
the readjustments in tax rates which 
would be possible under recommenda- 
tion Number 1. 

In order that the future consolida- 
tions in Missouri may fit in with a 
properly developed state-wide plan 
the following amendment is proposed 
for Section 11,259. After the sentence 
“IN DETERMINING THESE 
BOUNDARIES HE SHALL SO LO- 
CATE THE BOUNDARY LINES AS 
WILL IN HIS JUDGMENT FORM 
THE BEST POSSIBLE CONSOLI- 
DATED DISTRICT, HAVING DUE 


REGARD ALSO TO THE WEL- 
FARE OF ADJOINING  DIS- 
TRICTS,’’ add the following sentence 
and words: 

HE SHALL SUBMIT A PLAT OF 
THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDATED 
DISTRICT (TOGETHER WITH 
SUCH OTHER INFORMATION AS 
THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS MAY REQUIRE) TO 
THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS FOR HIS APPROV- 
AL. IF AND WHEN THE PLANS 
OF THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDA- 
TION ARE APPROVED BY THE 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY 


The legislative program proposed as 
a remedy for the educational problem 
which exists in the State of Missouri 
is in brief: 

(1) Increasing the public school 
fund to approximately $8,000,000,00 
so that through this means the state 
will be contributing to every school 
district in the state more than one- 
fifth of the cost of the minimum stand- 
ard school program. 

(2) Providing a special equaliza- 
tion fund of approximately $3,000,- 
000.00 which will be used to supple- 
ment the proceeds of a levy of sixty- 
five cents on the one hundred dollars 
valuation and other sources of revenue 
which school districts may have so as 
to provide, for a properly organized 
second and third class high school dis- 
trict, $50.00 per child in average daily 
attendance, and, for each properly or- 
ganized first class high school dis- 
trict, $60.00 per child in average daily 
attendance. 


(3) Providing for the enlargement 
of school districts through the condi- 
tions created by the enlargement of 
the state school fund and through the 
stimulation provided in the equaliza- 
tion fund. 

The solution proposed represents no 
radical departure from the lines along 
which Missouri has grown education- 
ally since the establishment of a sys- 
tem of free public schools. It does not 
disturb through legislative fiat a 
single school district in the state with- 
out the initiative and final approval 
of the voters affected. It does not 
take away any existing form of state 
aid. It is both a conservative and rea- 
sonable program built on the belief 
that educational progress should be 
gradual and stable. 

The exact manner in which the fin- 
ancial provisions of this legislation 
will work out among the schools of the 
state will be shown in detail in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HOW THE PROPOSED SOLUTION WOULD 
WORK IN PRACTICE 


In the preceding chapter legislation 
was proposed as a remedy for the 
present educational problem in Mis- 
souri which would: 

1. Relieve the present financial 
stringency under which the school dis- 
tricts of the state now operate. 

2. Equalize the inequalities in abili- 
ty to support education up to the 
point where a minimum standard of 
elementary and high school education 
would be available to all boys and 
girls of the State. 

3. Provide for the gradual consoli- 
dation and enlargement of existing 
school districts over a period of years. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to 
show specifically how the proposed 
remedy would work; the amount of 
money which would be required; how 
this money would be distributed and 
to present an estimate of what the 
cost would be in the future. 

The first proposal was to increase 
the public school fund to approximate- 
ly $8,000,000.00 and to distribute this 
fund to all schools of the state in the 
manner now employed for the dis- 
tribution of the public school fund. 

Since 1910 the practice has de- 
veloped of supporting a large number 
of promotional aids and special edu- 
cational activities out of the public 
school fund. In 1910 an appropriation 
was made from this fund to give state 
aid to rural school districts. Since 
1913 the high school aid has been 
taken from this fund. Beginning in 
1917 a series of rural and consolidated 
high school aids have been financed 
from this fund. Since 1917 special 


schools for defectives, vocational and 
industrial courses given in high 
schools under the Smith-Hughes act, 
the salaries of county superintendents, 
the salaries of inspectors of the State 
Department of Education, support of 
physical education inspection, negro 
school inspection, teacher training in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, have been 
gradually added to the list of special 
educational activities supported from 
the public school fund.* It is pro- 
posed that only the teacher training 
aid, the aid for special schools for de- 
fectives, and aid for vocational and 
industrial education under the Smith- 
Hughes act be taken from the public 
school fund. It is proposed that all 
aids for high schools and rural schools 
and all equalization funds of any na- 
ture shall come out of the proposed 
equalization fund. This will leave the 
State’s portion of the salaries of coun- 
ty superintendents, and the appropria- 
tion for the State Department of Edu- 
cation to come out of the general 
revenues of the State as was the gen- 
eral custom in Missouri up to recent 
years. 

The public school fund to be dis- 
tributed to all districts irrespective of 
special types of educational activities 
which they undertake should be kept 
inviolate. In no other manner can the 
state maintain a distributive fund on 
which all the districts of the State 
may count. It is perfectly obvious 
that if the State starts taking promo- 
tional aids for the encouragement of 
certain types of education from this 
fund, it will not be very long until the 


1See Table VI, appendix for a summary of all deductions from the public school fund since 


1913. 
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district which does not undertake spe- 
cial types of education will find it- 
self facing such a decreased state ap- 
portionment that it will be in financial 
distress just as hundreds of school 
districts in Missouri are at the present 
time. 

Strong arguments might be pre- 
sented for supporting teacher training 
in towns and cities, special schools for 
defectives, vocational and agricultural 
education under the Smith-Hughes 
act from the general revenues of the 
State instead of from the public school 
fund. After mature consideration 
however, it is recommended that they 
be taken from the public school fund 
until such time as the general revenue 
of the state will warrant their sup- 
port therefrom. 

This would mean a deduction from 
the proposed $8,000,000.00 public 
school fund of approximately $500,- 
000 to pay for the three promotional 
aids mentioned above. With this half 
million dollar deduction there would 
remain approximately $7,500,000.00 
to be distributed to all schools on the 
basis of the number of teachers em- 
ployed and the number days attended 
by all pupils. It should be said here 
that this combined method of dis- 
tribution of the public school funds 
is one of the best methods now in use 
by any state in the union. It is fortu- 
nate that Missouri has this excellent 
method because it provides for a fair 
distribution of the larger public school 
fund recommended. 

Using the apportionment for the 
school year 1927-1928 as a basis, ap- 
proximately $1,725,000 would be ap- 
propriated to all school districts in 
the state on the basis of number of 
teachers employed, and the remainder 
of approximately $5,775,000 would be 
distributed among all the school dis- 


tricts of the state on the basis of the 
aggregate number of days attended by 
all pupils. 

This distribution of the proposed 
larger state school fund would give 
every school district in the state on 
the average, approximately $13.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance from 
both the teacher and the attendance 
quotas. Due to variation in the number 
of pupils per teacher and the variation 
in salaries paid the teachers there is a 
variation in the amount per pupil in 
average daily attendance going to the 
various districts in the State. That 
is, short terms, poor attendance, and 
annual salaries of less than $1000 per 
teacher tend to reduce the average 
per pupil appropriations. In tables 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, of the ap- 
pendix are shown the amounts that 
would be apportioned for the first, 
second and third class high school 
districts, the Job school districts, 
and for the territory which does 
not contain an approved high school 
within each of the hundred and four- 
teen counties. In the original compu- 
tations on which the table for rural 
school territory was based the exact 
figures were compiled for every rural 
school district in the state. On ac- 
count of the great length of this table 
it was condensed so as to show the 
distribution by counties. The county 
distributions are, on the average, typi- 
cal of the average amounts which 
would be received by the individual 
districts. 

The Equalization Fund 

As stated in the preceding chapter 
an equalization fund is recommended 
which will guarantee to every district 
maintaining a second or third class 
high school and which votes a levy of 
65 cents on the $100.00 assessed valua- 
tion, $50.00 per child in average daily 
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attendance. In a like manner it guar- 
antees to every school district in the 
state maintaining a first class high 
school, and which votes a levy of 65 
cents on the $100.00 assessed valua- 
tion a sufficient amount to provide 
$60.00 per child in average daily at- 
tendance. Under this equalization 
measure third class high school dis- 
tricts not including the ‘‘ Job Schools’’ 
would receive a total of $109,456.75. 
Approximately 52.6 per cent of these 
third class high schools would par- 
ticipate in the state equalization fund 
provided they levied a tax rate of at 
least 65 cents on the $100.00 assessed 
valuation. The eighty-eight second 
class high schools would receive a 
total of $80,599.26 from the proposed 
equalization fund which would go to 
thirty-nine of the eighty-eight schools. 

Three hundred and seventy-seven, or 
almost exactly two thirds of the five 
hundred sixty-seven first class high 
school districts of the state, would 
receive equalization aid running all 
the way from a few cents up to $36.15 
per pupil. Sixty-two per cent of the 
771 first, second, and third class high 
schools of the state would secure 
equalization aid. 

The standard of $60.00 per child in 
average daily attendance was adopted 
because a study of properly organized 
districts in Missouri indicated that 
this was a minimum amount upon 
which a standard first class high 
school system with a minimum stand- 
ard of instruction in the grades could 
be operated. This amount is slightly 
less than the average expenditure for 
teachers’ wages and incidentals in 
the entire state. The standard 
amount of $50.00 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance to which second 
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and third class high school districts 
will be equalized was determined by 
calculating the approximate average 
difference in cost which this difference 
in educational facilities should war- 
rant. It is expected under the provi- 
sions of the legislation here proposed 
that most of the second and third class 
districts will ultimately be able to 
maintain first class high schools. 

The ‘‘Job High Schools’’ organ- 
ized under the provisions of Section 
15 of House Bill 352, Session Acts 
of 1923 are not included in the equali- 
zation features of this proposed legis- 
lation because the law under which 
they operate already provides a suf- 
ficient amount of state aid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a tabulation of the contri- 
butions of local districts and the state 
for these districts for the school year 
1927-1928 shows an average expendi- 
ture considerably in excess of $50.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
The legislation here proposed con- 
templates the ultimate inclusion of 
these districts in larger districts where 
the cost per pupil will be little great- 
er than it is at the present time and 
where much more adequate educa- 
tional facilities may be provided. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
the ‘‘Job Schools’’ are to secure the 
same increase from the larger public 
school fund which is provided for all 
other school districts of the state. 
Table XIV of the appendix shows in 
detail how the proposed legislation 
would affect the ‘‘Job Schools.’’ 

It has already been indicated that 
the proposed larger school fund would 
increase the apportionment under the 
teacher and attendance quota for the 
rural districts of each county to about 
four times the amount they have been 
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receiving. ‘The legislation here pro- 
posed will leave the rural school aid 
law in operation just as it is at the 
present time. The state aid for rural 
schools will, however, under this plan 
be taken from the equalization fund 
to carry out the complete provisions 
of the present rural school law. As 
long as they remain one teacher rural 
schools they are equitably provided 
for under the present laws. The pro- 
posed equalization up to $50.00 or 
$60.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance is reserved under the pro- 
posed legislation for existing approved 
high school districts and for districts 
that may be formed in the future un- 
der the consolidation laws of the state. 

The manner in which the proposed 
equalization measure would work for 
first class high school districts is 
shown clearly in Chart 11. The white 
section on the right of the bars rep- 
resents the extent to which equaliza- 
tion would take place. 

The manner in which the proposed 
financial plan would apply to all 
school districts of the state, rural and 
unclassified high school districts, 
‘‘Job School Districts,’’ first, second 
and third class high school districts 
is summarized by counties in Table I. 

The detailed figures on which this 
table was built may be found in the 
appendix. This table shows the ad- 
ditional amounts which each county 
would receive under the proposed leg- 
islation over and above that appor- 
tioned for the year 1927-1928. The 
figures in this table include teacher 
quota, attendance quota and all aids. 
They do not include the promotional 
aids for teacher training, vocational 
training under the Smith-Hughes Act 
and aid for the establishment of 
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schools for defectives. The proposed 
plan would mean that the counties 
would secure from the state on the 
general apportionment and equaliza- 
tion $10,510,755.82 as compared with 
$3,447,292.72 for the school year 1927- 
1928. 

One further question remains. Ap- 
proximately thirty per cent of the 
average daily attendance in the state 
is now in one room rural schools 
and does not come under the pro- 
visions of the proposed equaliza- 
tion Jaw. The question is, how 
much would have to be added to 
the proposed $3,000,000.00 equaliza- 
tion fund if all of these rural school 
districts should annex themselves to 
existing high school districts or form 
themselves into consolidated districts? 
The determination of this amount re- 
quired a series of very elaborate cal- 
culations which show that if consolida- 
tions and annexations should be affect- 
ed which would bring all the pupils in 
rural and unclassified territory into 
first class high school districts and if 
all the second and third class high 
schools should become first class high 
schools it would require $1,500,000 
of additional equalizing money. The 
amount calculated as required for 
present equalization is $2,995,398.60. 
If all the territory in Missouri should 
be organized into first class high 
school districts the total amount re- 
quired would be approximately $4,- 
500,000.00. It is of course impos- 
sible to estimate the rate at which 
consolidation will take place. It is 
assumed that it will be fairly slow, so 
that it will be several years before ali 
territory in Missouri will be included 
within existing first class high school 
districts or first class consolidated 
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Present and Proposed Plans Compared by Counties. 
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Grand total state Grand total 
apportionment for proposed state 
County 1927-1928 apportionment 
Adair $ 24,790.90 $ 83,020.55 
Andrew 9,587.55 838,615.52 
Atchison 11,682.18 38,501.20 
Audrain 14,286.03 52,619.74 
Barry 66,559.35 119,057.63 
Barton 14,158.30 67,895.90 
Bates 18,561.83 86,625.78 
Benton 16,553.75 31,716.55 
Bollinger 19,212.82 33,389.56 
Boone 20,826.36 81,364.59 
Buchanan 61,642.74 199,836.85 
Butler 42,182.30 108,740.19 
Caldwell 10,795.33 34,879.35 
Callaway 13,128.79 58,360.48 
Camden 27,595.87 39,129.11 
Cape Girardeau 29,345.43 114,042.45 
Carroll 13,270.30 47,129.44 
Carter 13,080.13 20,859.21 
Cass 15,168.80 64,200.76 
Cedar 12,422.13 41,401.57 
Chariton 14,597.30 48,527.21 
Christian 49,395.10 84,767.11 
Clark 8,933.65 26,220.32 
Clay 23,512.13 78,294.96 
Clinton 10,804.20 40,872.68 
Cole 12,529.40 48.584.12 
Cooper 12,457.19 49,088.51 
Crawford 26,828.95 50,851.89 
Dade 12,653.02 50,010.86 
Dallas 37,779.75 53,561.91 
Daviess 11,323.17 57,999.93 
Dekalb 9,339.54 26,678.07 
Dent 29,814.74 50,489.86 
Douglas 36,316.90 57,649.67 
Dunklin 63,084.99 183,451.32 
Franklin 30,871.84 73,787.67 
Gasconade 8,510.34 29,200.07 
Gentry 11,034.27 57,171.08 
Greene 61,719.64 352,233.47 
Grundy 12,075.98 57,126.55 
Harrison 14,149.05 53,881.00 
Henry 18,113.23 81,011.44 
Hickory 15,472.90 32,999.69 
Holt 11,488.76 44,478.67 
Howard 8,123.74 80,512.79 
Howell 38,837.24 99,904.58 
Iron 14,359.33 $1,722.98 
Jackson 287,243.06 1,018,484.88 
Jasper $ 71,863.72 $390,121.71 
Jefferson 16,408.45 114,271.39 
Johnson 15,698.60 53,477.47 
Knox 9,385.06 25,805.09 
Laclede 29,137.42 69,973.02 
Lafayette 17,344.34 73,698.26 
Lawrence 22,506.53 108,494.90 
Lewis 10,549.22 36,577.81 
Lincoln 9,888.41 32,392.27 
Linn 16,341.52 91,975.34 
Livingston 12,863.70 42,337.30 
McDonald 61,638.47 96,673.79 
Macon 18,871.95 69,079.02 





Grand total state 
apportionment for proposed state 


Grand total 





County 1927-1928 apportionment 
62. Madison 23,276.91 42,545.67 
63. Maries 19,854.62 36,649.12 
64. Marion 19,532.63 112,661.24 
65. Mercer 7,069.74 30,484.69 
66. Miller 15,344.19 51,144.47 
67. Mississippi 15,125.39 58,437.55 
68. Moniteau 10,396.99 $2,131.91 
69. Monroe 10,839.97 31,021.37 
70. Montgomery 11,857.77 47,114.63 
71. Morgan 12,814.51 39,591.58 
72. New Madrid 87,751.45 125,383.30 
73. Newton 51,052.79 134,302.62 
74. Nodaway 22,850.97 75,356.69 
75. Oregon 83,402.61 62,708.65 
76. Osage 5,776.11 28,568.47 
77. Ozark 34,762.76 38,032.80 
78. Pemiscot 95,129.80 196,065.42 
79. Perry 8,996.61 19,877.12 
80. Pettis 23,872.92 85,153.93 
81. Phelps 45,421.72 84,946.77 
82. Pike 14,250.77 51,819.90 
83. Platte 11,258.93 86,552.74 
84. Polk 31,356.45 74,865.49 
85. Pulaski 31,287.46 57,201.26 
86. Putnam 13,525.30 39,519.73 
87. Ralls 6,866.82 31,486.92 
88. Randolph 16,613.41 89,418.71 
89. Ray 17,490.48 68,705.29 
90. Reynolds 29,923.08 89,731.08 
91. Ripley 40,338.04 52,254.33 
92. St. Charles 8,858.59 30,192.47 
93. St. Clair 15,598.81 45,807.00 
94. St. Francois 41,602.06 179,103.14 
95. St. Louis 94,933.70 360,013.97 
96. Ste. Genevieve 8,899.19 13,645.78 
97. Saline 20,934.05 79,326.13 
98. Schuyler 10,339.71 24,847.80 
99. Scotland 7,557.34 26,106.48 
100. Scott 29,580.27 156,331.90 
101. Shannon 51,537.28 63,214.07 
102. Shelby 9,967.80 34,611.53 
103. Stoddard 68,249.25 165,950.42 
104. Stone 30,964.45 52,359.54 
105. Sullivan 14,363.46 63,182.09 
106. Taney 36,678.64 50,230.97 
107. Texas 81,308.57 120,855.73 
108. Vernon 20,886.83 85,737.25 
109. Warren 8,926.93 14,141.86 
110. Washington 26, 715.64 49,278.68 
111. Wayne 45,724.62 65,596.08 
112. Webster 44,071.19 68,613.66 
113. Worth 9,128.92 20,423.04 
114, Wright 38,399.38 70,222.48 
St. Louis City 355,298.15 1,361,453.21 
Error in H. S. Aid, 9.00 
Total $3,447,292.72 $10,510,755.82 


Promotional aids 


503,226.54 


503,226.54 





Total including 


promotional aids 


$3,950,519.26 $11,013,982.36 
Owing to the fact that the present equalization laws apply more largely to the Ozark 


counties than to the other counties, it appears from this table that the proposed plan would 


favor the wealthier counties. 


When, however, we reflect that these poorer counties are al- 


ready receiving over one million dollars of equalization money this apparent discrepancy dis- 
appears, 
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school districts. Assuming a reason- 
able rate of increase it is probable 
that the amount of equalization money 
required would reach $3,500,000.00 by 
1931 and possibly $4,000,000.00 by 
1935. These last two figures are of 


course little better than guesses. The 
important fact is that the ultimate 
amount required for equalization 
would be approximately $4,500,000 as 
above stated. 


SUMMARY 


1. With the measures described in 
this chapter in operation the state 
teacher and attendarce apportionment 
would amount to approximately $13.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 

2. Under the present proposal no 
promotional aids would be taken from 
the public school fund except those 
for teacher training, vocational ed- 
ucation under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and special schools for the training of 
defectives. 


3. The method of distribution of 
the proposed public school fund is the 
same ‘as that now in use in the State 
of Missouri. It is an equitable method 
and is one of the best. 


4. All existing aids for rural 
schools and ‘‘Job School Districts’’ 
are left as in the present laws of the 
State so as to provide no disturbance 
of practice under existing laws. 


5. It is proposed to pay the rural 
school and ‘‘Job School’’ aid as now 


provided in the laws creating those 
aids from the equalization fund. 


6. The reorganization features of 
the legislative program would create 
no disturbance in existing methods of 
consolidation and would encourage 
the future enlargement of school dis- 
tricts along the lines which have been 
followed in the past. 


7. The financial measures recom- 
mended in this chapter would provide 
for a state apportionment, leaving out 
all promotional aids, of -approximate- 
ly $10,500,000.00 in contrast with the 
present allotment of approximately 
$3,400,000.00. 


8. If all the rural and unclassified 
high school territory of Missouri 
should come under the provisions of 
the equalization measure recommended 
the equalization cost would be in- 
creased by approximately $1,500,000 
This would mean an ultimate equaliza- 
tion fund of about $4,500,000.00. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
IS THE PROPOSED PLAN FEASIBLEP 


Previous sections of this report have 
discussed the educational problem 
‘ which exists in Missouri and have out- 
lined a plan of action which provides 
for immediate relief from the press- 
ing difficulties under which the 
schools of the state now operate and 
which would provide by gradual de- 
velopment through a period of years 
for a type of school organization which 
would include every boy and girl in 
the state within a district maintain- 
ing a school system including elemen- 
tary grades and a four year first class 
high school. It will be the purpose 
of this chapter to present some of the 
facts on the basis of which the ques- 
tion may be answered as to whether 
or not this is a reasonable plan for the 
State of Missouri. 

Specifically this chapter will deal 
with the following questions: 

(1) Can Missouri afford the re- 

quired expenditure? 

(2) Is Missouri now extravagant in 

expenditures for education? 

(3) Is it possible to raise the a- 

mount of money required to 
finance the program? 


Can Missouri Afford the Required 
Expenditure? 


If Missouri is a poor state in com- 
parison with the other states of the 
union it might not be reasonable to 
expect her citizens to make the finan- 
cial sacrifice necessary to provide for 
the costly educational advantages 
which wealthy states can afford. 
Even though it might be desirable to 
sacrifice certain luxuries in order to 
provide sufficient educational advant- 


ages for the youth of the state, a 
sound economic policy might not seek 
to urge a poverty stricken state beyond 
her financial outlay for other wants in 
order to provide educational ad- 
vantages. 

The question then is whether or not 
Missouri is a poor state in comparison 
with other states of the union. There 
are a number of ways in which the 
state’s financial ability might be 
measured. One of these is by the a- 
mount of capital possessed by her in- 
habitants. Using the latest available 
figures of the Bureau of the Census, 
Missouri ranks tenth among all the 
states of the union in the total amount 
of taxable tangible wealth. 

A second and perhaps better meas- 
ure of financial ability of the state 
would be in terms of the income re- 
ceived by the people. The latest avail- 
able information shows that on the 
total income of the inhabitants of the 
state, Missouri ranks tenth. On the 
total income tax paid by the corpora- 
tions of the State, Missouri, for the 
fiscal year ending June 1927, ranked 
ninth. On the amount of income taxes 
paid to the federal government by in- 
dividuals in Missouri for the same fis- 
eal year, Missouri ranked tenth. Chart 
12 shows the general rank of Missouri 
on some of the measures of financial 
ability which have been mentioned and 
on a number of other measures of the 
financial ability of the state. It is 
indicated on this chart, for instance, 
that Missouri ranks eleventh each on 


1Statistical Abstract of U. S. 1928, Table 298. 
Abstracted from Bureau of Census Reports, 
Dept. of Commerce. 
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AMONG THE 48 STATES MISSOURI RANKS— 
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the total valuation of farm crops and 
on the total value of manufactured 
products. On the total capital surplus 
and undivided profits of all banks, 
Missouri ranks ninth. On ordinary life 
insurance in force, Missouri ranks 
ninth among the forty-eight states. On 
the total number of telephones, only 
six states exceed Missouri and on ex- 
penditures for highways, Missouri 
ranks seventh, on the value of farm 
lands eighth and on the total value of 
live stock products, third. 

On practically any measure of fin- 
ancial ability that may be taken it 
may be said that only eight or nine 
states surpass Missouri. Clearly then, 
Missouri instead of being a poverty 
stricken state is a state of great 
wealth and could afford practically 
any kind of educational advantages 
that her citizens may desire. 

Is Missouri Extravagant in Expendi- 
tures for Education? 

If the people of the State of Mis- 
souri are now providing educational 
advantages far beyond those in other 


states there would perhaps be little - 


reason for urging the program set 
forth in this bulletin; because under 
such conditions the children in this 
state would be able to compete equally 
with the children of other states on 
the basis of the amount of training 
secured. If however, we examine into 
the facts with respect to expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary 
education, we find that instead of 
ranking among the few states at the 
top of the list, Missouri ranks far be- 
low the average. 

On the basis of current expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
among the forty-eight states of the 
union, Missouri ranks thirty-fifth. At 
the top of the list shown graphically 
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in chart 13 are the states of Nevada, 
Wyoming, California, New Jersey, 
Colorado and Arizona, with an expen- 
diture of over $115 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance. Going fur- 
ther down the list we find Iowa, 
New York, Montana and Michigan 
spending between $100 and $115 per 
child in average daily attendance. 
Going still further down the list we 
come to the neighboring state of Illi- 
nois, which spends $96 per child, to 
Nebraska which spends $89 per child 
and to Kansas which spends $87 per 
child in average daily attendance. Go- 
ing still further down the list we come 
to the thirty-fifth state which is Mis- 
souri with an average expenditure of 
$67 per child in average daily at- 
tendance.* 

If we consider the contribution of 
the state toward the support of public 
elementary and secondary education, 
we find the showing as indicated in 
chart 14. Leaving out of considera- 
tion all the contributions made by 
local school districts and counties, the 
amount appropriated by the state for 
each pupil in average daily attendance 
runs over $50 in the states of Dela- 
ware, North Dakota and Wyoming; 
over $25 and less than $50 in the 
states of Nevada, Utah, Washington, 
Arizona, California, New Jersey and 
New York. It is necessary to go down 
this list of states to the fortieth one to 
find the amount appropriated per 
pupil by the state of Missouri toward 
the total bill for elementary and secon- 
dary education. This item shows that 
the state contribution for Missouri in 
1925-26 amounted to $6.52 per child in 
average daily attendance when all 
special aids i. e. the entire state school 
fund is counted. Only eight states 
contributed less than Missouri in 1925- 


1Bulletin of Education, 1927, Number 39, Statistics of State School Systems 1925-26. 
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CHART 13 


PER PUPIL IN A. D.A. IN 1925 - 1926. 


State 


Nevada . 
Wyoming 
California 
New Jersey 
Colorado 


Arizona 
Iowa. . 
New York 
Montana . 
Michigan ; 
Washingten 
South Dakota 
Ohio. 


‘Illinois . 


Minnesota. 


New Hampshire . 
Connecticut. 
Massachusetts 
OOUER « ks 
North Dakota 


Idaho. : 
Pennsylvania 
Nebraska 
Delaware 
Kansas . 


Indiana. 
Wisconsin. . 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont 
Utah. 


Maryland ‘ 
New Mexico . 
West Virginia 
ES eee 
MISSOURI 
Florida. . 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 
Louisiana. . . 
North Carolina. 
Virginia 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 


South Carolina ; 


Alabama .. 


Arkansas . 
Georgfia... 
Mississippi 


Expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, 1925 -1926 


$137.01 
126.65 
123.21 
118.47 
116.36 


116.26 
114.36 
114.11 
112.62 
108.77 


99.28 
97.58 
96.34 
96.29 
95.46 


94.18 
94.01 
93.36 
92.79 
90.51 


59.01 
88.73 
88.58 
86.98 
$6.78 


$6.58 
$1.65 
$1.41 
77.08 
73.54 


72.76 
72.27 
71.83 
69.30 
66.66 


62.28 
61.35 
52.53 
52.09 
43.38 


41.51 
40.97 
38.36 
36.49 
32.11 


30.13 
29.6 
28.0 
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Facts from U. S. Bureau of Education, 1927, Bulletin No. 39. 
To raise Missouri to a middle position among the states would require an additional an- 
nual expenditure of $20 per pupil or a total of $12,000,000. To raise to the average expendi- 
ture of all the states ($101.84) would require an additional expenditure of over $20,000,000. 
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STATE EFFORT IN SUPPORT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1925-1926 
State support per pupil in Average Datly Attendance, 1925-1926 
State Dollars +0 85 $10 $15 $20 4 $30 ID $40 $45 $50 955 $60 $65 $70 $75 




































































{ Delaware $73.04 
2 North Dakota . 58.30 
3 Wyomin - 57.30 
4 Nevada 8 s 3tude 
5 Utah ° ° » |) 09 | 
6 Washington . 29. 82 7 
7 Arizon . 28.87 
8 California. . 28.41 
9 New Jersey . 27.58 
10 New York . . 25.49 
11 New Mexico . 23.81 
12 Maine » 21.64 
13 Minnesota. . 21.12 
14 Michigan - “22.08 
15 Vermont - 20.40 
16 Texas 18.37 
17 Maryland . . 16.95 
18 Oregon . 15.65 
19 Pennsylvania . 14.26 
20 Montana 13. 85 
21 Virginia 13.78 
22 Louisiana. 13.22 
23 Kentucky . 12.57 
24 Arkansas . 11.86 
25 Alabama 11.50 
26 South Dakota. 11.34 
27 SouthCarolina 11.26 
28 NewHampshire 11.24 
29 Wisconsin. 10.39 
30 Mississippi . 10.07 
31 Georgia. - 9.53 
32 Massachusetts 9.4% 
33 Indiana. 8.71 
34 Idaho 8.70 
35 Tennessee. 8.23 
36 Connecticut . 7.73 
37 NorthCarolina 7.70 
38 Illinois. 7.70 
39 lowa. ... 6.597 
40 MISSOURI 6.52 
41 Colorado 6.10 
42 Oklahoma. 5.07 
43 Rhode Island. 4.91 
44 Nebraska . 4.19 
45: Florida. 3.45 
46 West Virginia. 2.84 
47 Ohio. . 2.62 
48 Kansas , ‘. 2 
O $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 $30 $35 $40 $45 $50 $55 $60 $65 $70 $75 
Facts from U. S. Bureau of Education, 1927, No. 39. 
This $6.52 is more than the amount contributed to all public schools directly as it includes 
amounts contributed to County Superintendents’ salaries, support of the State Department of 
Education, and all special and promotional aids in 1925-26. 
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26 which is the latest school year for 
which comparable figures could be ob- 
tained for all states. Since that time, 
Florida has increased her state ap- 
propriation from $3.45 to $9.32 per 
pupil in average daily attendance and 
West Virginia has increased hers from 
$2.84 to $10.28 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Of the other six 
states that rank below Missouri in the 
contribution of the state to education, 
the states of Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Ohio have county taxes which furnish 
from approximately five to approxi- 
mately thirty-five dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance and which 
serve somewhat to equalize the bur- 
den of educational support within the 
counties. 

The answer to the question whether 
Missouri is extravagant in expendi- 
tures for education appears to be that 
Missouri ranks very low in expendi- 
tures per pupil and lower still in the 
proportionate part of the cost of edu- 
cation which is contributed by the 
state. If any charge could be made 
against the state of Missouri based on 
the showing here presented, it is that 
the boys and girls of Missouri are not 
having the money invested in their 
education either by the local com- 
munity or by the state which is com- 
mon in almost two-thirds of the states 
of the union. 

In 1890 Missouri ranked seventh 
among all the states in the gross total 
amount of money spent for public 
elementary and secondary education. 
In 1900 her rank was eighth; in 1910 
it was tenth and according to the 
latest available figures of the U. S. de- 
partment it is thirteenth. These 


rankings which take no account of the 
number of pupils, to be educated are 
of some value in showing that Mis- 
souri is failing to keep pace with other 


states in the support given to public 
elementary and secondary education.’ 
Can the State of Missouri Raise the 
Money to Finance this Program? 
The figures already cited show that 
Missouri ranks among the wealthier 
states in the union on practically any 
measure of financial ability that may 
be taken. Other facts presented have 
shown that Missouri ranks low in the 
contribution made either by the local 
community or by the state or by both 
taken together in the amount ex- 
pended on education for each pupil 
attending the public schools of the 
state. It seems safe to say that Mis- 
souri could substantially increase her 
expenditures for education without 
imposing on her citizens any greater 
burden of taxation than is common in 
other states of the union. There are, 
however, certain problems which 
should be frankly considered in con- 
nection with the question of whether 
Missouri can afford to finance this pro- 
gram. The first one of these is 
whether the state of Missouri is 
spending so much for state govern- 
mental expenditures that it would un- 
duly increase state taxes to finance 
the program here recommended. Chart 
15 shows that on the basis of state ex- 
penditures per inhabitant for all state 
governmental current expenses in- 
including interest, Missouri ranks thir- 
ty-sixth among the forty-eight states. 
This figure indicates that govern- 
mental expenditures in Missouri could 
be decidedly increased without raising 
state taxes to the point where we 
would be above the average of all the 
states. On the per cent which all state 
and local taxes on business are of the 
1The rankings here quoted are taken from 
Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association Vol. IV, nos. 1 and 2 page 76 and 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1927, 
number 13. 
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TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES AND INTEREST 
OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTY 
PER CAPITA FOR 1926 


Current expenses of State government per capita for 1926 
State 0 $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 
























§ Weweda... .« $27.22 ee om me oe Aa ae me Re ae ca = 
3 Delaware. .. 19.90 = on — 
4 South Dakota . 19.60 \_———— 
5 Wyoming . . . 18.73 
Li 
6 California . . 15.95 |sjammmnlnlninieteeneneiatatas 
7 Utah i 2 4 ie ? 15.49 a ee ed 
s Oregon. ° . ° 15.43 a 
9 Maine... . 14.21 meee ee ee 
10 Minnesota .. 13.93 





Washington. . 13.82 
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12 Vermont... 13.43 ee es ee 
13 NewYork. . . 13.19 me et On oe ee ae ee oe 
14 Arizona ° ° ° oe nee me 
15 NewJersey . . 12.605 

Steen saeeeese 
16 New Hampshire. 12.63 
17 Connecticut. . 12.27 i 
18 Maryland + « 2 —— — an oe ow 
19 Michi an. . . 11.58 scasaliaieititetietiion 
20 NewMexico .. 10.83 
21 Rhodelsland . 10.24 ca 



















































































22 Colorado. . . 10.20 EE 
So Teees ..... tae 
24 Wisconsin . . 9.91 ieee ae 
25 M h tts. .§2 
oa note oo } os a 
27 Louisiana. . . 9.36 eee 
Oe peemem . .« «+ « 9.10 
29 Virginia... 3.89 
30 West Virginia . 3.63 

ng s2eeeeen 
31 Montana... 8.47 onnensadiaiiaiae 
$3 Filerida ... 3.36 
33 Pennsylvania . 8.17 
34 Indiana ... 7.99 
35 Kansas. ... 7.78 
36 MISSOURI 7.76 
37 North Carolina . 7.59 
38 South Carolina . 7.19 
39 Mississippi 7.17 
40 Nebraska . 7.04 
41 Kentucky . 7.04 
42 lllinois. 6.34 
43 Oklahoma. 6.79 
44 Georgia. . 6.64 
45 Arkansas . 6.39 
46 Alabama 6.18 
A7T Tennessee 6.14 
4S Ohio. 6.08 

0 $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 

Facts from Statistical Abstract, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 1928, Table No. 52, Page 216. 
In total cost of State Government per inhabitant Missouri ranks 36. 
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CHART 16 
THE EXTENT OF TAX ON BUSINESS IN MISSOURI 


Per cent that taxes on business are of the income of business 


State O 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 9% 10% 11% 12% 


1 Mississippi . .11.10 

2 South Carolina. 6.71 

3 South Dakota . 6.42 

4 North Carolina . 6.25 

5 New Mexico. . 6.00 

6 Montana. 5. , 
7 Utah. ° 5. 

s Oregon. .. . 

9 Wisconsin . 


10 Ke ntucky. 


11 Georgia .. 
12 North Dakota 
13 Wyomin 

14 Arizona 

i5 Texas 


16 Nevada. 

17 Florida 

18 Oklahoma. 
19 Idaho : 
20 Pennsylvania 


21 Nebraska . 
22 Michigan . 
2S Virginia . 
24.Louisiana... 
25 West Virginia ‘ 
26 Alabama . 
27 Maryland. 
28 Minnesota 
29 Arkansas. 
30 Vermont . 


31 New Hampshire. 
32 Massachusetts . 
33 Washington . 
34 Colorado 

35 Tennessee 


36 lowa. 

37 Maine 

38 Kansas. 

39 Connecticut. 
AO Indiana. 


41 New Jersey 

42 California. . 
43 MISSOURI] 
44 Ohio. . 
45 Illinois. 


46 Delaware. . 
47 Rhode Island 
48 New York. 
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O 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% O% 7% 8 9% 10% 11% 19% 
Facts from Cost of Government in U. S. 1925-26. 


Only five states are below Missouri in the percent of income of business taken by state and 


local taxes. 
On the percent which total state and local taxes are of total state income Missouri ranks 


34th, being one of five states that rank below t he average on both of these items. 
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income of business, Missouri ranks 
still lower, taking a place forty-third 
from the top as shown in Chart 16. If 
we take the assessed valuation of 
property in Missouri per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance, we find that Mis- 
souri ranks thirty-fifth. If we were to 
eight states. On expenditures per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance Mis- 
souri ranks twentieth among the forty- 
raise our expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance up to the 
basis of our ranking in assessed valu- 
ation of property per pupil, it would 
be necessary to increase expenditures 
for education by $13,900,000, above 
those of the present time. 

If we take the income tax paid by 
the State of Missouri to the federal 
government per pupil in average daily 
attendance, we find that Missouri 
ranks fourteenth. If the expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
were to be raised so that Missouri 
would occupy the fourteenth rank 
among all the states, it would be neces- 
sary to increase our total expenditures 
for education in Missouri. by approxi- 
mately $17,300,000. The financial pro- 
gram recommended which involves in- 
creasing the state contribution to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion by approximately $7,000,000 does 
not, therefore, appear unreasonable. 
If we assume that total expenses in 
Missouri would be increased by the 
additional state appropriation recom- 
mended, the expenditures per pupil 
for education in Missouri would still 
rank below either of the measures of 
financial ability just cited. 

With the wealth which the State of 
Missouri possesses and with the high 
ranking of the state on the basis of the 
income of her inhabitants, we can 
finance a program of education which 


would be fair to the boys and girls of 
Missouri if the burden of educational 
support is so distributed that the 
wealth of the entire state would bear 
a larger proportionate part of the 
burden of educational support than it 
is bearing at the present time. 


How Can the Money be Raised 


This brings us to the question of 
whether or not it would be possible to 
raise by state taxation the $7,000,000 
which would be required to put into 
effect the financial program recom- 
mended. It is not the purpose of the 
State Teachers Association to suggest 
the specific measures for raising reve- 
nue which the General Assembly of 
Missouri might wish to adopt. It 
would be possible to finance this pro- 
gram in two ways. The first of these 
would be by increasing the general 
revenues of the state, leaving it to the 
General Assembly to make the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry out the 
purposes herein specified. Theoreti- 
cally the weight of argument seems to 
lie in favor of this method because it 
leaves the matter of taking care of 
future educational needs in flexible 
form so that future general assemblies 
may make whatever adjustments they 
feel to be in the interest of the general 
welfare of the state. The practical 
revenue situation in the State of Mis- 
souri may, however, make a second 
course of procedure seem necessary. 
This second method of raising the 
money would be to pass specific reve- 
nue measures allocating the income 
for the different educational purposes 
set forth in these recommendations. 
The chief weaknesses of this method 
of raising the additional amount are 
that it is often difficult to estimate 


with any degree of exactness the a- 
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mount of money which will come from 
a particular tax measure and the fur- 
ther fact that future development in 
the state may make necessary read- 
justments in the amount required from 
year to year which would not be pro- 
vided for in the particular taxation 
measures allocated to educational 


support. 


Tendencies in Taxation 

Taxation measures recently enacted 
in many states indicate that the trend 
in taxation is toward a smaller de- 
pendence on the general property tax 
for state purposes. In California and 
New York for instance, the general 
property tax has been left practical- 
ly entirely to the local communities, 
and state revenues are raised from 
other sources. Another trend in recent 
taxation measures seems to be toward 
raising additional state revenue from 
business taxes to be levied on the net 
incomes of all business operated for 
profit in the state. The third tendency 
which is noticable particularly in tax- 
ation for special purposes is to utilize 
to a greater degree the sales tax. The 
inhabitants of Missouri are familiar 
with the sales tax because of the gaso- 
line tax now being used to support 
in part the state road construction pro- 
gram. The State of Arkansas uses 
the income from a state tax on the 
sale of tobacco products for the sup- 
port of education. The State of 
Georgia also receives approximately 
$1,000,000 from a tobacco tax. The 
State of Florida has imposed a one 
cent tax on the sale of gasoline which 
is to be used to supplement the public 
school fund. The State of Georgia 
levies a sales tax of one cent a gallon 
on kerosene and one-half cent a gal- 
lon on gasoline which goes to supple- 
ment the state school fund. On Jan- 


uary 4, 1929 a law became effective in 
the state of Louisiana which puts a 
sales tax of ten cents a pound on retail 
sales of malt products. The proceeds 
go into a state school equalization 
fund. Estimates are that the measure 
will produce a million dollars a year 
for the schools of Louisiana. “ 

In Iowa a state tax on cigarettes 
yielded for the general revenues of 
the state, $1,183,032.94 for the calen- 
dar year ending 1928. From July 1, 
1921 to December, 1928, Iowa has col- 
lected a total of $6,181,404 from this 
tax. With a similar measure and rate 
computations show that Missouri 
could raise $1,597,094 a year. 

There has been a very noticeable 
trend among authorities on taxation in 
recent years to come to the point where 
they are willing to endorse the further 
extension of the sales tax as a means 
of raising additional state revenue. 

Merely for purposes of illustration 
it may be said that by putting the in- 
come tax rate of Missouri where it 
was in 1921, raising the general prop- 
erty tax by five cents on the hundred 
dollars assessed valuation and putting 
a sales tax of ten per cent on the gross 
retail sales of tobacco products in the 
State of Missouri, after making due 
allowances for expenses of collection 
and administration there would be 
provided approximately $7,500,000 ad- 
ditional income, which would be one- 
half million dollars more than the im- 
mediate cost of the program recom- 
mended. 

If we look at the contribution of the 
State of Missouri to the federal 
government thru individual and cor- 
poration income taxes during the past 
few years we are struck with the fact 
that our state revenue from all sources 
is at the present time remarkably 
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small. Figures furnished by the 
Federal Budget Commissioner show 
. that for the year 1927 the corporations 
of Missouri contributed $39,243,697.30 
to the federal government thru taxa- 
tion. In the same year the individual 
citizens of Missouri contributed thru 
income taxes $16,658,867.51 to the 
federal government. From these two 
sources the total income taxes paid 
to the federal government from Mis- 
souri amounted to $55,902,564.81. 
From 1927 to 1928 the income taxes 
paid to the federal government by the 
corporations of Missouri decreased by 
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almost $4,000,000 and there was a 
slight decrease in the income tax paid 
by individuals so that for 1928 the 
total income tax paid from the State 
of Missouri by corporations and in- 
dividuals to the federal government 
was $51,978,795.41. Further reduc- 
tions will undoubtedly take place in 
federal taxes during the next few 
years so that the decrease in federal 
income tax will clearly exceed any 
increase in this type of taxation which 
may be needed to finance state govern- 


mental activities. 


SUMMARY 


(1) On practically every measure 
of financial ability which might be 
employed, Missouri ranks well toward 
the top of the forty-eight states of the 
union. 

(2) At the present time the educa- 
tional expenditures made either by 
local communities or by the state or 
by both state and local communities 
combined are far below the average of 
other American commonwealths. 

(3) The financial program recom- 
mended could be made effective in 
Missouri without an increase in state 
taxation which would be unduly bur- 


densome or which would tend to put 
Missouri above the average of other 
states. 

(4) Finally it should be kept in 
mind that the additional state sup- 
port here recommended would enable 
many local communities to lower taxes 
which are in many cases unconstitu- 
tional, so that the net effect of the 
additional State contribution would 
be in the nature of a readjustment of 
the sources of educational support 
rather than an absolute increase in 
the total bill for public elementary 
and secondary education. 
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EQUALITY IS THE BIG ISSUE 


HERE IS ONLY one point at issue in 

the Proposed Legislation of the M. 

S. T. A. This Point is Equality in 

the matter of educational opportunity and 

educational support at the hands of the 
Public. 

The fact of glaring, unjust, and distress- 

ing inequalities cannot be gainsaid. They 


alike in matters pertaining to education. 
‘*Public’’ applies in thése cases to large 
parts of the State’s population and wealth. 
But Public at Pleasant Valley means 
something far different. Public at Ash- 
land means another thing and so on, 
There is no public school in a wide sense 
of the word in Missouri. 


INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AMONG 
UNCLASSIFIED HIGH SCHOOLS & RURAL DISTRICTS BY COUNTIES 


DAYS OF SCHOOL THAT COULD BE PROVIDED 


if the districts in each 


p of counties levied the same rate of tax 


necessary to provide 100 daywr of school for those in the wealthiest group 


TT Average number of days 
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are obvious on every hand, in all sections 
of the State and throughout the State. 
So obvious have they become that Mis- 
souri can be said to have PUBLIC schools 
in only a limited degree. St. Louis has 


* publie schools in the sense that about one- 


fifth of the population of the State and 
one-fourth of the assessed wealth are co- 
operating in the undertaking of educating 
its youth, not the youth of the State. In 
this area opportunities and taxes are even 
in the field of education. Kansas City 
likewise with a tenth of the State’s popu- 
lation and about an eighth of her wealth 
is treating all her taxpayers and children 
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The above chart shows ten different 
kinds of publics so far as abilities are con- 
cerned. If in these various publics, the 
taxpayers were treated alike in the mat- 
ter of education, under our present local- 
support-system, five counties could give 
their boys and girls 160 days of school 
each year while seventeen counties could 
give theirs only 16 days of school each 
year. 

By the same token, if the children in 
these districts were treated alike the tax- 
payers in the five richer counties might 
support their schools on a 60 cent levy, 
but those of the seventeen poorer counties 
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would have to pay $6.00 on the hundred 
to maintain equivalent schools. 


Our idea of -Publie is too variable. 
**Equality’’ should embrace a public that 
is coextensive with the State. 


Lets’ quit talking about more money 
and talk about what we really mean, a 
fairer distribution of a public responsi- 
bility. We should refrain from talking 
about the entire education bill of Missouri 
and talk about the unfair distribution of 
that bill. 
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The citizens of Missouri on the whole 
are doing either as much as they can do 
or as much as they feel is necessary for 
them to do. But some are doing as indi- 
viduals ten, twenty, and even thirty times 
as much as others. That’s not right. 
Some communities are giving their chil- 
dren all the education the citizens think 
they need, others are giving all they can 
but far less than is needed. That’s not 
right. ‘We can well afford to fight for 
equality, and the recognition of a larger 
publie. 


EDUCATION AS A STATE FUNCTION 


A Symposium continued from January. 


Slowly but surely the wealth of Missouri 
is being largely concentrated in a few 
centers. The once local telephone and 
power company are now controlled by a 
great central corporation with headquar- 
ters in a distant city. The chain store 
corporations are slowly absorbing the 
business done by the local merchant. This 
economic change is taking place in prac- 
tically every community. The result is 
that the taxable wealth is also shifting 
which in turn results in lower taxes in 
places where wealth is concentrated and 
higher taxes elsewhere. A corporation 
with 1,000,000 assessed valuation would 
‘pay $16,500 school taxes in Popular Bluff. 

—W. H. Lemmel 


The citizens of Missouri have for many 
years believed that Education is an obli- 
gation of the entire State. We believe 
this because Education contributes to 
the industrial and commercial greatness 
of the State as a whole, and because it is 
a necessary preparation for the type of 
citizens which we desire to have. What 
we need now is to translate this belief 
into actual practice through Legislation 
which will make it possible for every boy 
and girl in Missouri to have the oppor- 
tunity to secure a first-rate elementary and 
high school education. 

—M. G. Neale 


Columbia 


Water never rises higher than its source. 
Efficient representative government will 
never rise higher than the intelligence of 
its citizens. 

The tasks before our commonwealth are 
growing more complex and intricate. It 
is impossible for the individual to escape 
the responsibility for the solution of the 
grave economic, social, moral, and politi- 
eal problems of today. First, because he 
is no longer isolated; concrete roads, the 
railway, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
radio, and the aeroplane have extended 
his acquaintances and enlarged the possi- 
bilities of his knowledge. Secondly, be- 
eause the solution of each problem has 
been placed squarely on his shoulders by 
universal suffrage and by the elimination 
of all but age and residence qualifications 
for holding office. 

The urgent need of today and tomor- 
row is a citizenship which is physically, 
mentally and morally fit to play a con- 
structive part in civie affairs. The ques- 
tion naturally arises who can best pre- 
pare this citizen? Much, of course, de- 
pends upon the home and the church but 
the heaviest burden falls upon the schools. 
Who in turn must be held responsible for 
this educational program? In our federal 
government the answer must be, ‘‘The 
State can best perform this function.’’ 

There are three reasons why this must 
be true (1) the state is. an area large 
enough to give the necessary breadth of 
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view and width of outlook and yet it is 
not so extensive as to lose sight of eommu- 
nity or individual needs. (2) the state 
is the only instrumentality that can give 
unity and coherence. It can survey the 
field, chart the course, set up standards 
of achievement, and check up upon the 
results. (3) The state is the only de- 
pendable agency which can equalize edu- 
cational opportunity. Through its power 
of taxation it can provide education ‘‘free 
for all, rich and poor alike.’’ 
—J. W. Shannon 
Springfield 


With the advent of the automobile, 
good roads, and other modern means of 
transportation the community, or social 
group unit, has extended its boundaries 
from the small school district of a few 
square miles to include large sections of 
territory, or even a whole state. This 
larger group is so intimately bound to- 
gether and its people so interdependent 
that only by giving all an equal educa- 
ional opportunity can the best interests 
of the group be conserved. The state can 
do this. The small, antequated school 
district cannot. 

—C. E. Evans 
Monett 


Since the inauguration of our system 
of government statesmen have advocated 
the idea that a high order of intelligence 
among the people is necessary to the per- 
petuity of our institutions. If such de- 
gree of intelligence was necessary in the 
early days when the right of suffrage was 
very restricted, it is much more necessary 
now that the right of suffrage has been 
extended to everyone. Then, too, the 
problems upon which the voters of to- 
day must decide are much more compli- 
cated and more difficult than were those 


of early days. 


Since a high order of intelligence is con- 
ceded to be necessary in our governmental 
system, the question then comes up as to 
whose business it is to see that opportuni- 
ties to acquire this level of intelligence 
are provided. Some may hold that edu- 
cation is wholly a matter of individual 
concern and that, as a consequence, it is 
no concern of the community or of the 


state. Under this theory, the citizen with 
no children may hold that it is no con- 
cern of his whether or not the children 
of other citizens receive the opportunity 
of getting an education. Along the same 
line, it might be held that parents of 
wealth who are able to educate their own 
children at private expense would have 
no interest in the education of children 
whose parents may be less fortunately 
situated. 

Such theories have thus far been dis- 
credited by all of those in public life, 
who are really conversant with the de- 
mands of our system. 

From this viewpoint, it appears that 
education is a matter of general concern 
rather than a matter of individual con- 
cern and that if the needed level of in- 
telligence among citizens as a whole is 
to be made possible, then the State must 
take over the support of education so 
that-all the children may be afforded equal 
opportunity to attain the degree of in- 
telligence that is now necessary. 

Such problems as those connected with 
penal and eleemosynary institutions have 
long been looked upon as matters jus- 
tifying control by the State. By analogy 
it would seem that the same policy should 
hold with reference to support and con- 
trol of education, both elementary and 
secondary. 

Finally, with our modern means of 
transportation and communication and 
with a society as mobile as ours it is be- 
coming increasingly true that no single 
individual or no single community can 
live unto itself and this means that the 
interest and welfare of one individual or 
group’ becomes a matter of concern for all, 
and the only way that these interests can 
be provided for adequately is by provid- 
ing a system of public education that is 
supported by the State as a whole. 

—M.. A. O’Rear 
Springfield 

A State is what its citizens are—no 
better no worse. Ignorant, vicious citi- 
zens, whether they live in Podunk or in 
the Metropolis, are a menace. Education 
is, therefore, a function of the State. No, 
the State should not take away either 
local or individual initiative, but the State, 
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if it be true to itself, must make it possi- 
ble for every boy and girl in its borders to 
get an education which will fit them for 
worthy citizenship. Not all local com- 
munities can, unaided, maintain good 
schools. The State must play safe by as- 
suming its share of the responsibility, and 
creating distributive and equalization 
funds which, together with a reasonable 
legal local tax, will enable every com- 
munity to adequately provide for its edu- 
cational needs. 
—J. A. Koontz 
Joplin 


State school money should be liberally 
provided and should be used in two ways: 
(1) adequate support of higher educa- 
tion, (2) school districts, wisely laid out, 
and unable with a maximum tax to do 
justice to their children should receive 
necessary aid. 

‘“Wisely laid out’’ implies a unit rea- 
sonably accessible and large enough to 
fill a school where competition and emul- 
ation among pupils and teachers can exist. 

‘Render justice’’ signifies well-trained 
and well-paid teachers in suitable school 
houses, sufficiently equipped. 

Many of us are praying that the time 
will soon come in Missouri when the 
State’s higher educational institutions 
will be fully financed without rivalry, log 
rolling or begging. 

Wm. P. Evans 
St. Louis 


Democratic societies have been experi- 
menting for ages in the education of their 
children. Three fundamental principles 
have been discovered. First, all the chil- 
dren of all the people must be educated 
to the limits of their inborn capacities. 
Second, this is a stupendous undertaking. 
Third, education is primarily a state func- 
tion and secondarily a local function. 


Further, democratic societies are at 
the dawn of the discovery of the great 
fundamental principles that the state as 
a whole must contribute the financial sup- 
port of education necessary to realize the 
foregoing principles. 

A. G. Capps 
Columbia 
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We first thought of education in the 
United States as an individual affair. The 
free public school system was not fully 
established until sixty years ago. 

Horace Mann had a terrific struggle in 
Massachusetts to establish the principle 
that one man could be taxed to educate 
the children of another, and now the bat- 
tle is on to equalize the financial burden 
of education between communities with- 
in the State in order that minimum edu- 
cational standards may be provided for 
all. Let some communities, if they so de- 
sire, go beyond these minimum standards, 
but let the State see to it that all commu- 
nities are able to meet the minimum re- 
quirements. 

Under present conditions we discrimi- 
nate against those communities living out- 
side the large centers of wealth who are 
unable to support an adequate education- 
al program. 

—H. P. Study 
Springfield 


The progress of a state depends large- 
ly upon the enlightenment and coopera- 
tive attitude of its citizens. Since our pub- 
lie school system is the chief means 
through which we may create a progres- 
sive citizenship it is clear that the devel- 
opment of public education, which gives 
equality of opportunity to all of school 
age, becomes a matter of prime import- 
ance to the State. 

Such equality of opportunity can be 
achieved only through a state-wide edu- 
cational plan in which the needs of the 
state as a whole are taken into account. 
Since some sections of the state may pos- 
sess more wealth than others because of 
location or type of soil, it is necessary 
that the principle of an equalized tax be 
fully accepted and applied in order that 
wealth, wherever it is in the state, may be 
taxed to educate children wherever they 
are. 

—E. L. Morgan 
Columbia 


Without education we could have no 
progress. The progress of a community, 
a county, a state and the Nation as a 
whole can be marked: by its development 
in education. While the word ‘‘educa- 
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Where working together 


is everything 


It 1s the aim of the Bell System that anyone anywhere 
in the country can pick up a telephone and talk to anyone 
anywhere else clearly and without delay. That is the mean- 
ing of universal service. To provide it, the means of tele- 
phoning must be uniformly good. This company, for 
example, has full access to all the improvements and 
methods that are continually being made. 


There are 5000 workers on the Bell staffs whose sole 
occupation is to develop constantly improving methods 
and equipment for the 350,000 employees of the Bell 
System to use in serving the public. The results of the 
efforts are evident, not only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the constantly improv- 
ing local and long distance service at home. 

The Bell System accepts its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a public trust. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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tion’’ cannot apply to the public school 
system alone, unquestionably the public 
school system is the foundation. Until 
the country child is given equal educa- 
tional opportunity with the city child, 
our citizenship has not been accorded a 
square deal. An investment in education 
is an investment in citizenship. Missouri 
must go forward along educational lines. 


John F. Case 


The rural school is the logical point of 
the first attack for the solution of the edu- 
cation problem. High taxes, high rate of 
interest on mortgaged land together with 
very low incomes, make improvement in 
schools in the sparsely settled districts 
impossible without aid fromt the more 
populous centers. The more populous cen- 
ters will profit by such an investment as 
a result of the increased productive value 
of the rural population. 

Studies show that education increases 
productive value. A study made by Cor- 
nell University of 1303 farmers in Tomp- 
kins County, New York, is typical. The 
avertge annual labor income of those with 
an eighth grade education was $318; 
with a high school education, $622; and 
with a college education, $847. What- 
ever improves the productive value of the 
country improves the city, for statistics 
show that 60 per cent of the rural boys 
and girls will spend the productive part 
of their lives in the populous centers. 

Education is as much a state institution 
as are roads, and experience has proven 
that good roads are impossible by local 
taxation. Good schools will be possible 
when they are supported by state and 
federal resources. 

—Bert Cooper 
Maryville 
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Our Constitution of Missouri reads, ‘‘A 
general diffusion of knowledge and in- 
telligence being essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the 
people, the General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain free public schools for 
gratuitous instruction of all persons in 
the state between the ages of six and 
twenty years.’’ For many years each 
General Assembly has appropriated money 
from the general revenue for the support 
of the public schools. At the present time, 
forty-three states in the United States 
pay a larger proportion of the total school 
support from state and local sources than 
does the state of Missouri. I think the 
combined opinion of so many men through- 
out so long a period of time is sufficient 
evidence that education is a function of 
the state. 

—Byron Cosby 
Kirksville 


More and more people everywhere re- 
gard education as a state as well as a 
bocal function and feel that the state 


.Should therefore bear a considerable por- 


tion of the expense of educating its boys 
and girls. The local school unit as it is 
in Missouri, bears a very heavy part of 
the expense of education. In many of the 
other states larger appropriations are be- 
ing made from the state funds. Missouri 
stands 39th in the union in the number of 
dollars appropriated per pupil out of the 
State Treasury for the schools. If the 
proposed educational legislation is adopt- 
ed Missouri will then stand about 12th 
among the states in the union in state 
support of schools. Its wealth and pres- 
tige justify this rank educationally. 
E. M. Carter 
Columbia 





We Are Sorry 


HE PRESENT position which we, the edu- 
cated and well-to-do classes, occupy, is 
that of the Old Man of the Sea, riding on 
the poor man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man 
of the Sea, we are very sorry for the poor 
man, very sorry; and we will do almost any- 
thing for the poor man’s relief. We will not 
only supply him with food sufficient to keep 


him on his legs, but we will teach and instruct 
him and point out to him the beauties of the 
landscape; we will discourse sweet music to 
him and give him abundance of good advice. 
Yes, we will do almost anything for the poor 
man, anything but get off his back. 
—Leo Tolstoy. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS SECTION 


Quarterly Examination Questions 

The quarterly examination questions 
for the elementary schools for the first 
and second quarters have been printed 
through the courtesy of School and Com- 
munity. However, this practice will be 
discontinued and the State Department 
of Education will send to county super- 
intendent enough printed copies of ques- 
tions for the third and fourth quarter 
and final examination for each pupil tak- 
ing the tests. 

Care of the School Ground 

Deep ruts are detrimental to any school 
ground. During the winter months when 
the ground is frozen, many people care- 
lessly form a habit of driving their ear, 
wagon or buggy up to the school house 
door. If this habit is continued during 
the months after the ground thaws, the 
school ground is cut by deep ruts and 
rendered unsightly ; while the playground 


“(which is often already too small) is 


spoiled. 

At every school where the teacher or 
pupils drive, a driveway of gravel, cin- 
ders or chat should be made; also some 
provision for the parking of automobiles 
and other vehicles either on the road or 
in some special place. 


The school ground should be fenced or 
a hedge erected in order to prevent pro- 
miscuous driving into the schoolyard. 


A Visiting Day for School Directors 


School boards should not only visit 
their own school frequently but other 
schools oceasionly. Upon each visit they 
need to go with a specific purpose in 
mind.—The basis of this purpose should 
be the desire to ascertain needs and un- 
derstand conditions as they exist, not 
criticism. 

It is suggested that each county super- 
intendent set a date sometime during the 
spring months to be known as Visiting 
Day for School Directors. Upon this day 
a representative of each board of educa- 
tion should visit at least two schools be- 
sides his own, one in the morning another 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of ob- 
serving factors which will be of benefit 
to his school. 

It will be necessary to secure the co- 
operation of the teachers of the county 
in order that all may put forth their best 
efforts to make the day a success. 

Points suggested for observation by 
board members on visiting day are as 
follows: 
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1. Are the outbuildings and school- 
yard adequately and properly cared 
for? 

2. Is the schoolhouse kept in good con- 
dition—clean, attractive, well heat- 
ed, ventilated, window blinds prop- 
erly adjusted? 

3. Is the room properly lighted? 

4. Are there adequate and satisfactory 
furnishings and supplies for the 
school—library, maps, globe, equip- 
ment for teaching reading, play- 
ground equipment, etc.? 

5. Are the pupils clean and healthy in 
appearance? 

6. Is the attitude of schoolroom that of 
a workshop? 

a. Are all children busy? 
b. Is the teacher a helpful guide and 
leader? 

7. List the features of this school 
which would improve your school. 


The Use of Quarterly Examinations as an 
Aid to Supervision. 


C. F. Seotten, County Superintendent 
of Pettis County, is engaged in carrying 
out an interesting and practical project 
in connection with quarterly examina- 
tions. -All examination papers are sent 
to the office of the county superintendent 
and the grades carefully recorded there. 
A graph for each subject is made com- 
38434 C Snell galley 2 
paring the actual achievement of the 
pupils of the county with the standard 
which should have been reached by a nor- 
mal group. Teachers are then informed 
of the results and supervisory plans 
initiated thereupon. 

The following examples illustrate the 
results secured from the first quarter’s 
examinations: 


In Eighth Grade Spelling 
8% of pupils made E, normal standard 7% 
39% of pupils made S, normal standard 24% 
88% of pupils made M, normal standard 38% 
8% of pupils made I. normal standard 24% 
7% of pupils made F, normal standard 7% 
In the Fifth Grade Spelling 
1% of pupils made E, normal standard 7% 
18% of pupils made S, normal standard 24% 
36% of pupils made M, normal standard 38% 
12% of pupils made I, normal standard 24% 
37% of pupils made F, normal standard 7% 
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In the Fifth Grade English 

of pupils made E, normal standard 7% 
of pupils made S, normal standard 24% 
of pupils made M, normal standard 38% 
6% of pupils made I, normal standard 24% 
7% of pupils made F, normal standard 7% 

The same tabulation will be made for 
each quarter. 


Mr. Seotten reports that the use of 
quarterly examination questions as a 
means of supervision has been effective 
in putting teachers on a competitive basis, 
making pupils work more diligently to 
make grades in each subject above the 
average made the previous quarter, de- 
termining whether the questions were too 
easy or too difficult, showing whether the 
pupils of the county have measured up 
to the standard set by the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, bringing about a 
closer adherence to the courses of study, 
determining the number of failing stu- 
dents, and in serving as a diagnosis of 
specific difficulties to a degree. 

So satisfactory have the objective types 
of examination been that Mr. Scotten has 
prepared this kind of questions for the 
C and D elasses in his schools for the 
third quarter. 


1% 
22% 
64% 


His objective examination in first 
grade arithmetic is given here: 
First Grade Arithmetic 
Third Quarter 
Total 40 points 
10 Points 
(1) Write numbers from 10 to 20. 
5 Points 
(2) Write numbers by 10’s from 50 
to 100. 
5 Points 
(3) ‘Write the number which comes 
after. 
4, 19, 11, 2 7. 
5 Points 
(4) Write the number which come 
before. 
=  & se ae? 
5 Points 
(5) Write the number which come be- 
tween the following. 
11, 13, 9, 11, 4, 6, 2 4, 
16, 18. 











(6) 


Draw a circle around the number that 
makes the correct answer to the following 
problems: 


(6a) 


(6b) 


(6e) 


(6d) 


(6e) 


(7a) 


(7b) 


(7e) 


(8a) 


(8b) 
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“New YEAR 


and Njew Beginnings 


5 Points 


1 Point 
3, 7, 12, 8 or 4 inches make one 
foot. 


1 Point 
5, 7, 3, 2 or 5 nickels make one 
dime. 

1 Point 
1, 3, 2, 4, or 5 pints make one 
quart. 

1 Point 
5, 2, 4, 3 or 1 pennies make one 
nickel. 

1 Point 
8, 7, 10, 9 or 4 pennies make one 
dime. 

1 Point 
Tell the time we begin school 





1 Point 


Tell the time we dismiss for 
lunch 





1 Point 


Tell the time thirty minutes 
later ’ 
Fill in the blanks below with a 
a correct number. 


1 Point 





I am 





years old. 


1 Point 
My lesson in reading is on page 


Name of School 
Date 
Name of pupil 
Age 




















Grade pupil is in 
Score . 
Time required to take examina- 
tion 








DD 


THE calendar tells us that we have reached 
the turn of the year. But there is some- 
thing within our subconscious selves that 
needs no calendar to let us know that we 


have reached a new page in the book .. . 
that we are on the threshold of New 
Beginnings. 


At this time, many so-called “resolu- 
tions” are made in an insincere spirit . . . 
made to be broken. There is one resolu- 
tion, however (at least one), that should 
be made right now in good faith—a re- 
solve to give your school the well-demon- 
strated benefits of Music Appreciation as 
represented by our Courses*. (Rural—all 
grades—high-school, college, and univer- 
sity.) Just playing a few records for the 
children will not do. They need a system- 
atic course—planned by practical teachers. 


These Courses are not experimental in 
any sense. They have been tried and found 
effective in hundreds of schools. They are 
not only practical but extremely interest- 
ing, since they employ the Orthophonic 
Victrola and Orthophonic Victor Records. 
Children respond to them as naturally as 
flowers lift their heads to the sun. How 
they work and what they cost will be told 
in detail, and without obligation. 

*The Glenn-Lowry Course, “Music Ap- 
preciation for Every Child,” published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is based also upon 


Victor Orthophonic Records and is an ideal 
course with notebooks for all grades. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE CoMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey,’ U.S. A. 


- 
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CONSIDERING THE TEACHERS’ RETIRE: 
MENT FUND 


Who are Interested in a Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund? 

The children, the public and the teacher 
have a common interest in a Teacher Re- 
tirement Fund. 

The children are interested because it 
will remove from the class rooms teachers 
who have been compelled to continue in 
service and give them capable younger 
teachers. 

The public is interested because such 
legislation promises greater efficiency in 
the classroom. 

The teacher is interested for the elevat- 
ing effect that a sound retirement system 
will have upon the profession in general 
and for the benefits that such a system 
guarantees her as an individual. 

State and Local Retirement Systems 

Now in Effect. 


1. Arizona 12. Montana 

2. California 13. Nevada 

3. Connecticut 14. New Jersey 
4. District of Co- 15. New York 

lumbia 16. North Dakota 

5. Tllinois 17. Ohio 

6. Indiana 18. Pennsylvania 
7. Maine 19. Rhode Island 
8. Maryland 20. Vermont 

9. Massachusetts 21. Virginia. 

10. Michigan 22. Wisconsin 
11. Minnesota 


Cities Where Sound and Safe Teacher 
Retirement Systems are in Effect. 


1. New York 9. Indianapolis 
2. Boston 10. New Haven 
3. San Francisco 11. Terre Haute 
4. Chicago 12. Duluth 

5. Baltimore 13. Newport 

6. Minneapolis 14. Providence 
7. St. Paul 15. Peoria 

8. Milwaukee 16. Detroit 


These are the principal cities; there are 
others. 

If you notice the states that have a Re- 
tirement Fund System you will readily ob- 
serve that our State is down with Ark- 
ansas, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
the other non-progressive states. This 
graphically shows where Missouri is on a 
Teachers’ ‘Retirement plan. 


A Retirement Plan has Already Been Put 
in Effect in all Important Federal 
and Industrial Service. 

After some twenty years of discussion, 
the employees ‘in the civil service of the 
United States Government have succeeded 
in securing the enactment by Congress of 
a system of retiring allowance. 

The Sterling-Lehlbach Act, which went 
into effect in August, 1920, provides for 
the retirement of all employees in the 
classified civil service, and such others as 
may be and already have been added by 
executive order on the ‘recommendation 
of the Civil Service Commission. (Bul- 
letins giving particulars of the plan may 
be had from the Institute for Government 
Research, Washington, D. C.) 

Many railroads have established a retire- 
ment system. The United Steel Corpora- 
tion—Y. M. C. A. has a sound retirement 
plan, as also 

Newport Gas and Electric Company, 

Sprague, Warner & Company of Chi- 
eago, Proctor & Gamble Company 
of Cincinnati, The Diamond Match 
Company of New York, 

Westinghouse Airbrake Company, 
The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., Boston, 

The Pullman Company, The Bell Tele- 
phone, The Western Union Telegraph 
Co., Wells Fargo & Company, The 
Steel and Harvester Corporations, Ar- 
mour Company, Morris & Company, 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
The Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, and many others. 

The development of Industrial Pensions 
has followed a normal course and interest 
in this method of securing efficiency of 
service continues to grow. It will thus be 
seen that the public in general is recog- 
nizing the importance of a retirement sys- 
tem against old age. 

A sound teacher retirement system re- 
sembles an insurance plan, whereby the 
public school is guaranteed the greater 
efficiency that comes from insurance 
against the employment of superannuated 
employees, 
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ADEQUATE FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


f address given Friday afternoon before the Session for City School 
ee ar reel State School Administrative Association) by Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Educational progress in a school system 
without an adequate system of business ad- 
ministration is difficult to achieve. An ad- 
equate system of business management is only 
developed as all aspects of financial account- 
ing are properly advanced and safeguarded. 
Financial accounting, in the majority of our 
states, is still on that basis where-cash re- 
ceived is scrupulously accounted for, while all 
other desirable aspects of accounting are neg- 
lected or ignored. Values in business adminis- 
tration are frequently considered only when 
they exist as cash money and are forgotten 
entirely when money is converted into serv- 
ices, or materials, or goods. 


Publication education is so administered that 
the product is a more enlightened group of 
future patrons of the schools. The advantages 
of public education are being extended to more 
and more people. The net result is that a 
more enlightened parenthood is constantly de- 
manding a better education for its children 
than it itself received. In other words, as our 
present generation becomes better educated 
to that degree does it make greater demands 
upon the school system of the future. There 
has been much discussion of retrenchment in 
public education. The public demand will, 
however, be such that more and more money 
must be sought for the education of boys and 
girls. The school administrator is required, 
however, to give every evidence to the public 
that the money which is being appropriated 
for public education produces every possible 
educational return. No schoolman can give an 
adequate accounting of his stewardship of the 
money and money values left to his custody 
except as there is developed a system of finan- 
cial accounting which includes in its scope 
every step through which moneys go as they 
pass from the taxpayer to the ultimate con- 
sumption of services or goods utilized in the 
educational process. 


It is the function of the school administrator 
to set up the safeguards and the procedures 


. which will make impossible losses or leakages 


from the moneys which come from various 
sources for the support of public education. 


It is his obligation to make provision for 
unit costs on comparable bases. It is part of 
the problem of good school administration to 
ensure the protection of property and services 
from hazards of fire, deterioration, ob- 
solescence, and the like, and business adminis- 
tration assumes a most solemn obligation in 
protecting future generations from unneces- 
sary debt burdens so that they may also carry 
on their educational program with full vigor. 


Good accounting in any school system be- 
gins with the creation of a budget and the 
adherence to a budgetary plan. A budget 
is the most desirable and most efficient ad- 
ministrative device which has yet been de- 
veloped for compelling the administration to 
utilize vision, foresight, and future planning in 
the educational enterprise. In a recent study 
of all of the budgets of the state school 
system, none was found which could be con- 
sidered more than a mere re-statement of the 
expenditures of the previous year. This has 
been the traditional concept of the budget. It 
requires no educational statemanship to es- 
tablish such a budget. In any school system 
which is sound asleep, one may expect to 
find the business affairs operated on such an 
antiquated basis. Many school systems have, 
however, developed budgets which are skil- 
fully prepared and are as exacting upon the 
administration as those in the best business 
enterprises. The budgets of Denver, Des 
Moines, Duluth and Detroit (using the four 
D’s merely as a device for remembering) are 
exceptionally good types of budgetary state- 
ments which may well be followed even in the 
smaller school systems. 

Financial accounting seeks to give a com- 
plete and true statement of all costs which 
may be charged against a school system. It 
is very possible, however, to discover in many 
communities that all services which cost school 
system money are not always included in the 
cost of public education. It is unfair to charge 
the collection of school taxes, or the handling 
of school bonds, or the building of school 
buildings, against some form of city govern- 
ment when it is distinctly an educational cost. 
If school administration wishes to stand upon 
its own feet, it should assume a responsibility 
for all the costs of public edycation. 

A number of attempts have been made 
recently to discover the cost of tax collection. 
in various states and to ascertain whether 
school business administration checks proper- 
ly the funds in their transit from the tax- 
payer to the school treasury. Schoolmen the 
country over are obligated to analyze the local 
conditions that prevail in these stages of the 
handling of school funds. It has been found 
altogether too frequently that the cost of as- 
sessment and tax collection is excessive be- 
cause they are on a purely political basis. 
It has also been frequently brought to light 
that tax collections are not handed over soon 
enough to school authorities and that schools 
are frequently required to borrow money at 
high rates of interest, while tax collections are 
deposited elsewhere and have interest accru- 
ing upon them which, in many cases, does not 
go into the school coffers. 
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Patronize Your Own Association | 
3 Your State Teachers Association through its | 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 





Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Another serious problem confronting school 
systems in many places is the failure to 
synchronize the expenditure year and the tax 
income year. Public education is that type of 
enterprise which should be run upon a cash 
basis. In the very nature of things, the tax- 
payer expects that his money will be used to 
pay the expenses of the current year and will 
not be used for the purpose of accumulating 
cash reserves nor for the payment of indebted- 
ness for past current expense. Proper school 
accounting requires that every effort be made 
by the school administrator to have funds 
available at the beginning of the school year 
so that there are never large sums on hand 
but enough to carry the enterprise smoothly 
through its annual course. Here, schoolmen 
are confronted with great difficulties but more 
and more should this problem be studied so 
that current borrowings are reduced, time 
warrants for the payment of teachers are 
eliminated, and school materials and supplies 
are paid for as they are purchased. 


Of equal importance is the safeguarding of 
school funds while on deposit. As money 
passes along from its source to its final de- 
position, it becomes frequently necessary to 
provide adequate surety. Boards of education 
have suffered so greatly from losses due to 
personal surety that it ought to be a fixed 
rule for them to safeguard funds only through 
the bond of a surety organization of national 
strength. A proper program of surety bond- 
ing nation-wide in scope will go far towards 
saving school systems thousands of dollars. 


Money held on deposit in banks by school 
boards frequently bear a rate of interest not 
at all commensurate with the amount of busi- 
ness done by the board of education, nor to the 
character of the board of education as a patron 
of the bank. High rates are frequently 
charged school boards when they borrow and 
inordinately low rates allowed school boards 
on large amounts on deposit. There is no 
reason, except political interference or per- 
sonal gain, why the funds of the taxpayer 
should not be allowed such interest accruals 
as are granted private funds. In other words, 
failure to secure that which rightfully belongs 
to public education involves as serious a 
charge against good business administration 
as the loss of that money which has already 
become a part of the school funds. 


- Financial accounting as such has, in most 
cases in the past, been limited to a mere dis- 
tribution of the expenditures and a mere ac- 
knowledgment of the receipts of a school 
system. Analysis of the accounting pro 

of state school systems shows that very little 
has been done in speaking of nation-wide con- 
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ditions to place the even distribution of ex- 
penditures upon a proper accounting basis. 
Much of financial accounting is still done in 
terms of the object of purchase and the char- 
acter and the location of the expenditures are 
frequently ignored. Functional distribution of 
costs are lacking in most school systems. 
State-wide programs of financial accounting 
procedures are recognized as desirable. These 
should conform in the main to the require- 
ments of the national bodies interested in 
school financial reporting. The past few years 
have witnessed considerable improvement. The 
next ten years should witness a complete 
change in the expenditure accounting aspects 
of the program. 

Property accounting in most school systems 
has received little attention. Inventories exist 
only in part. Accounting for indebtedness is 
meagerly done. The practices with respect to 
the insurance of buildings and equipment leave 
much to be desired. Here is a field to which 
the schoolman must give more attention. Bet- 
ter accounting practices for properties which 
are required by boards of education will re- 
sult in a demand for an analysis of the losses 
due to poor utilization or rapid deterioration. 
Communities spending $100,000 te $500,000 in 
one lump sum for a school plant have a right 
to ask whether sufficient administrative skill 
has been used in the erection and planning, 
and whether such skill is further employed in 
the utilization of the plant. Morphet’s study* 
of 58 high schools indicates an average room- 
utilization of only 68 per cent, and an average 
pupil-station-utilization of only 38 per cent 
in schools which the executives consider to be 
severely taxed. Bearing in mind that these 
same buildings cost somewhere between 30 
cents and 50 cents a cubic foot, and that the 
cost of a classroom ranges between $10,000 
and $15,000, it should be clear that the ad- 
ministrator has a responsibility for securing 
an adequate return on the investment. Again, 
Nec in accounting practice is desir- 
able. 

The obligation of the administrative group 
of the school systems of the state is to pro- 
vide that program and plan of accounting 
which will enable them and their school 
boards to act intelligently on expenditures 
and upon the appropriations which they seek. 
No administrative group should be willing to 
allow any aspect of accounting to go by de- 
fault. It is only through such a program that 
the school administrator may appear before 
the representatives of the sources of funds 
and present a case which is sufficiently strong 
to enable the further necessary increase of 
moneys for public education. 

‘Morphet, E. L. Measurement and Interpretation of 


School Building Utilization. Bureau of Publicationa, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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DR. PITTMAN PLEASES SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


HE LECTURES given by Dr. M. S. Pitt- 
man of the Michigan State Normal School 
were well received by the superintendents 
in attendance at the Administrators Meeting 
in Columbia, January 15th to 19th. Dr. Pitt- 
man appeared on the program for four lectures 
as follows: “The Pentagonal Problem of the 
Public School,” “Capitalizing the County Su- 
perintendent’s Annual Visit,” “The County 
Superintendent as a Leader of Thought” and 
“Systematic Supervision of Instruction versus 
Other Kinds.” 
The Pentagonal Problem of Public Education 
Speaking on this subject Dr. Pittman de- 
scribed the responsibility of the state as a 
complex one, limited only by the ability of the 
State to give and the pupil to receive educa- 
tion. The five angles of the state’s problem 
are, according to this educator: 
1. The angle of organization and adminis- 
tration. 
2. The angle of financial support. 
3. The angle of teaching personnel. 
4. The angle of curriculum content. 
5. The angle of pedagogical adjustment and 
inspiration. 
Discussing these only in their application to 
rural schools, Dr. Pittman said that it was 
natural that our pioneer system should have 


been what it was because of the weakness of 
the larger units of government, because of the 
fear which the people had of centralized 
government, and because of the simplicity of 
the educational needs of these _ pioneers. 
Rapidly changing conditions have, however, de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of this pioneer ma- 
chinery of administration and organization. 
The growth of cities has necessitated the union 
of school districts, the centralization and fix- 
ing of authority and responsibility. Cities 
have quickly made the change necessary to 
changing conditions. 

The rural schools, he said, are still far 
behind in the matter of teaching personnel, 
though some improvement is being made. He 
charged that this difference between the teach- 
ing standards of rural and urban schools is 
an exposition of the weakness of educational 
leadership, the shortsightedness of legislators, 
and the spinelessness of the average citizen. 

Dr. Pittman eloquently described the en- 
vironment of the rural school as furnishing 
a wealth of curriculum material, provided we 
have a teacher who can use and enterpret it. 
In this environment the problem of the cur- 
riculum need not be a matter of gigantic pro- 
portions if dealt with in a spirit of sane 
philosophy. 



















OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life x 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to «& Za 
eliminate glare-these Be7 
features make Draper 4 [im “ 
Window Shades spe- My —_ 
cially adaptable forL& ue \ 
schoolroom use. —— 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitory Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


bo Dragon INDIANA 

















SPICELAND 








George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries 
are represented in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: 
March 21—June 7 
Summer Quarter: 
June 10—July 19 
July 20—August 26 
Fall Quarter: 
September 26—December 20 
Its resources are devoted to the high- 
er training of teachers. Its function is 
to give the most thorough equipment 
possible to the leaders in all phases of 


public education in the Nation. | 








Write the Recorder for Catalog. 
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From the angle of Pedagogical Adjustment 
and Inspiration Dr. Pittman sees adequate 
supervision as the great need. Individualism, 
lack of scientific means for measuring the 
results of supervision, and lack of definite ob- 
jectives have hindeted progress in the develop- 
ment of efficient supervision. The need for 
supervision in rural schools is pressing, said 
the speaker. One hundred sixty thousand 
teachers work unaided in one teacher schools. 
Many others work in systems too small to 
furnish adequate supervisory service. If we 
had supervisors adequate in number and of 
the proper quality, said the speaker, teachers 
would have more inspiration, pupils more 
stimulus, and adjustments in the other phases 
of education would be hastened. 

Concluding he said: 

“As well wishers of and as servants of the 
public good, we are commissioned and chal- 
lenged to strive for such reorganization in all 
these respects as will justify the states’ educa- 
tional authority and serve the best interests of 
her people.” 

But in the rural districts changes have been 
far less rapid, consequently we have retained 
in these districts the original organization 
for half a century after it was outgrown. In 
order that all children may be educated and 
all wealth bear its just share of the burden, 
larger organizations must be wisely set up 
and 4 justly administered. 

Financial support has also become en- 
tangled with this problem of concentration, 


said Dr. Pittman. Visible wealth was prac- 
tically all the wealth when our present system 
of school organization was set up. Today 
visible wealth is only a small fraction of our 
total assets. When land represented the great 
bulk of wealth and when farming was the 
most profitable of industries there was justice 
in the idea that each district should support 
its own schools. The reversal of these condi- 
tions have made a shifting of support neces- 
sary. The differences in assessed wealth back 
of each child are today both startling and ap- 
palling. The difference between adjoining dis- 
tricts is often as great as ten to one, and 
within counties sometimes as great as fifty to 
one. New methods of taxing intangible 
wealth, new ways of apportioning tax incomes 
in proportion to the needs of the children must 
be found. That the air is full of proposals 
is a good omen. Such proposals must not 
only be conceived, they must be planned for, 
fought for defended, established. This said 
Professor Pittman, is a stentorian challenge 
to every American citizen to the end that all 
wealth may be taxed where it is for the educa- 
tion of the children where they are, and that 
justice to both child and taxpayer may be 
established. 

On the subject of Teaching Personnel, the 
speaker said that the end of all organization 
and taxation is to establish connections be- 
tween the child and the right kind of teacher. 
Anything short of this he denounced traitor- 
ious to the high ideals of American education. 
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; FAMOUS AMERICANS 
By 
UHRBROCK and OWENS 


A fifth grade history or supplementary reader that presents the lives 
of illustrious Americans so that children will not only enjoy reading 
about them but will desire to emulate their examples. 


This is a sixth grade history in sixth grade language. Schools that 
once adopt this book continue to use it year by year. 


THe Bopss-MErRRILL Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





OUR COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS 
By 
HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 




















MICHIGAN FOLLOWS MISSOURI, BUILDS 
A HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 

The new office building of the Michigan 
Education Association at Lansing is shown 
above. It is a three story brick and stone 
structure, costing approximately $75,000, in- 
cluding the site. It embodies the latest type 
of office building efficiency to which is added 
the beauty of American Colonial architecture. 
It is located at 935 North Washington Ave- 
nue, just outside the Lansing business district. 
This location gives the quiet and convenience 
of a residence environment, having the special 
advantage of ample parking space for auto- 
mobiles. 

This new structure is now the headquarters 
for an organization of more than thirty thou- 
sand teachers and school executives of Michi- 
gan. Membership in the Michigan Educa- 


tion Association includes approximately nine- 
ty-five per cent of all the teachers, principals, 
and superintendents of public 
organization 


supervisors, 


schools in Michigan. This 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 





formerly was known as the Michigan State 
Teachers Association. The name was changed 
to more accurately signify the objectives of 
the Association, namely, to promote educa- 
tional interests and to elevate the profession 
of teaching. 

Executive offices of the various departments 
of the Michigan Education Association were 
moved to the new building early in January. 
On the main floor are the offices of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, E. T. Cameron, The Michigan 
Education Journal (official publication of the 
Association), the assistant secretary, office 
help, also a reading room and library for 
members of the Association, and a board of 
directors’ and committee room. On the second 
floor is the Teachers Placement Bureau of the 
Association and the display rooms, receiving 
and shipping rooms of the Michigan Reading 
Circle. This department supplies at cost to 
school libraries books from the preferred list 
recommended by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Librarian. 
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The third floor of the new building is being 
leased to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Board. P 

Several modern features are included in the 
structure, which is finished in a _ rustic 
oriental brick, with the interiors done in tan 
and green. The wood finish is of the type 
known as “magnolia.” The building is heated 
by an automatic oil burning system, and equip- 
ped with an automatic elevator. A dictograph 
interior telephone system has been installed, 
and between the offices on the second and 
third floors are semi-removable partitions. 

A striking feature is the beautiful lobby, on 
the main floor, which is indirectly lighted. 

In the basement are located a work-room, 
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boiler-room, storage room, janitor’s head- 
quarters and office rooms. E. T. Cameron, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, will oc- 
cupy the office at the right-of the lobby, on 
entering the building. At the left will be the 
office of Arthur H. Rice, who was added to the 
staff late in December, as managing editor 
of the Michigan Education Journal, monthly 
publication of the association. The library 
and reception room, open to teachers at all 
times, a room for meetings of the executive 
board, storage room, and offices of Miss 
Christine MacDonald, assistant secretary, Miss 
Virginia Ford, and Miss Dorothy Keast, book- 
~~ are also included in the first floor 
plans. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


An educational experiment carried on by 
the department of Rural Education of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
at Cape Girardeau for several years has now 
become an established part of the college 
curriculum. It is the special course for Coun- 


ty Superintendents of Missouri held for two 
weeks each January. 

This is a thing unique to Southeast Missouri 
and is due very largely to the foresight, en- 
thusiasm and indomitable energy of Miss 


Esther Knehans, specialist of the Faculty on 














County Superintendents Who Took Recent Short Course in Cape Girardeau. 


Those in attendance, as grouped in the pic- 
ture are: Front row, from left to right—James 
H. Brand, Crawford County; Tom G. Douglas, 
Dunklin County; Ed. C. Offutt, Audrain Coun- 
ty; Miss Vivian Gaty, Ste. Genevieve County; 
Fred L. Cole, Washington County; Mrs. Rubye 
Thompson, Mississippi County. Standing, 


from left to right—Charles Randall, Wayne 
County; R. B. Wilson, Jefferson County; Al- 
bert Click, Dent County; George W. Hanson, 
Iron County; Miss Vera M. Abbott, Perry 
County; A. F. Borberg, Franklin County; Wil- 
bur M. Welker, Bollinger County; Grover M. 
Cozean, Madison County. 
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Rural Education, for no matter in which de- 
partment the credit is given hers is the guid- 
ing hand which outlines and determines the 
general contents of each course. 

While a general meeting of county superin- 
tendents had been held at the Teachers College 
for several years previously it was not until 
1925 that a course carrying college credit was 
first offered. That year the title of the course 
was “Supervision of Rural Schools,” in 1926 
“Rural Sociology,” in 1927 “The Organization 
and Administration of Boys and Girls Clubs 
in Rural Schools,” in 1928 “English Methods,” 
and in 1929 “Rural School Agriculture.” 


Before each course is offered every one en- 
rolled is required to read and review at least 
one book on the field to be covered, some years 
several books are thus assigned. The courses 
themselves were composite lectures being 
given by members of the faculty from several 
departments, but all closely coordinated. 


Not the least helpful feature of each course 
has been the housing of superintendents in 
one of the college dormitories, thus affording 
abundant opportunities for social intercourse 
and mutual help in the discussion of profes- 
sional problems. 

The attendance has been from twelve to 
fifteen each year, the 1929 enrollment being 
the largest number of any year, fifteen county 
superintendents. 
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TYPICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION 

The high school curriculum is not the take- 
it-or-leave-it-alone sort of offering that it is 
sometimes represented as being according to 
Bulletin Number I, 1928, Bureau of Education, 
for one-half of the pupil’s work is mapped out 
for him in the typical high school of the 
United States. That is, one-half the average 
curriculum is required. In the case of small- 
er schools, three-fifths of the work is thus 
prescribed and the larger schools list two- 
fifths of the total as the constants. In one- 
third of the states, physical education is re- 
quired. In the larger schools where fewer con- 
stants are required, 90% of them safe-guard 
the schedules of the pupils by requiring cur- 
riculum selection and free election is limited 
to one-fourth or less of the pupil’s work. 

What is termed the speediest and most ex- 
tensive educational exhibit ever presented will 
be displayed Monday night, February 25 as a 
part of the program of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland. This exhibit 
will use two hundred performers ranging from 
the kindergarten to adults. The program will 
consist of demonstrations of teeth examina- 
tion, weighing and measuring children and 
other work of special departments. Sport 
tableaus in which every game played by the 
public schools will be represented will be 
features of the exhibit. The grand finale will 
consist of a Virginia Reel in which twenty- 
one sets will perform. 





we have just published - - - 


an ability to read understandingly. 
the recreatory type. 


concern of every book in the series. 


in the spring. 


GarpeEeNn City 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


by E. Euruicu Smiru, Orton Lowe, and I. Jewett Simpson. 


These new readers for the intermediate grades are designed to give the pupil a first- 
hand knowledge of some of the best literature, to develop a taste for reading and 


They are a carefully balanced combination of material of both the work type and 
The recognized goals of reading are adhered to most closely, and are the teaching 
Although every book contains more than the usual amount of material, there is 


practically no duplication with other books or series of books. 


The books for the IV, V, and VI grades are now ready. 
The books for VII and VIII grades will be published 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


- New Yor« 
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Schoo] Administrators Hold Helpful 
Meeting 

N JANUARY 15th to 19th was held in 

Columbia the annual meeting of the Mis- 

souri School Administrators Association 
composed of City and County Superintendents, 
Principals and members of Board of Education. 
Despite bad weather and difficult roads the 
attendance was up to the standard, and the 
enrollment exceeded that of any previous 
meeting. 

The four outstanding speakers were Doctors 
M. S. Pittman, N. L. Englehardt, Laura Zirbes 
and Commissioner F. P. Graves. Each of 
these delivered several addresses. 

Resolutions 

Among the resolutions adopted were to urge 
larger membership in the N. E. A. and a 
large attendance at its summer meeting at 
Atlanta, Georgia and to ask the Legislature 


















Recommended by the Pupils 
Reading Circle Board 


Published by A. 8. Barnes and Co., New York 
(Send to the publishers for catalogue) 


Elmore and Carns— 




















EDUCATIONAL 
ays STORY PLAYS 
and Class RoonGames AMD 
SCHOOL ROOM | 
GAMES 


Illustrated - $1.80 


Will be welcomed 
by teachers who 
recognize the im- 
portance of develop- | 


A 88 





ing the power of 
self-expression and 


ELMORE awe CARNS 
are .6@ Illustrated 


Educational Story 
Plays and 66 School Room Games. 








Ross—GRADED GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS | 
With diagrams, music and illustrations, 72 cents 

A representative group of games which 
will be especially suitable for use in 
those schools where the conditions are 
trying to the teacher’s skill and patience. 
There are 10 Games for Ist 'Grade, 9 for 
2nd, 10 for 8rd, 11 for 4th, 11 for 5th, 
11 for 6th, 12 for 7th, 16 Games for 8th 
Grade. 90 Games in all. 















Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 
Columbia, - . ° Missouri 












qT Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
to EUROPE and the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


Moderate Fares 
THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 





MOTION PICTURES 


The Acme S. V. E. (with stereoptican 
attachment) is the ideal motion picture 
projector for school use. Send for free 
booklet telling all about Motion Pictures 
in the school. Also information con- 
cerning free demonstration in your own 


school. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold St., New York City 


Please send me free booklet 2M2. 
Name 


Address 
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to make appropriation for an adequate build- 

ing to house the rapidly growing school of 

education at Missouri University, and one urg- 

ing the Governor to support measures in the 

present Legislature to relieve the present 

financial distress of the schools of Missouri. 
Addresses 


Some of the addresses or their abstracts 
are printed on other pages of this issue. Still 
others will be —— later. 


cers 

Supt. L. E. Zeigler of Maryville who served 
last year as Vice-President was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. G. V. Bradshaw, 
Superintendent of Schools at Canton was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. Superintendent 


Chas. A. Banks of University City was elected 
Vice-President. C. A. Kitch, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of King City and Supt. E. E. Neely of 
—* were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 








THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


High grade professional service for teachers 
of all subjects. Member of the National Asso- | 








ciation of Teachers’ Agencies. Join us and we 
will register you with each of our other offices. 















TEACHERS 
Do You 


money 


Would you like to borrow 
from $30 to $300 to pay 
outstanding bills and 
debts? You can do so 
easily and quickly through 
the State Finance Plan. 
Every detail can be handled BY MAIL. No 
embarrassing investigations among friends 
or tradespeople. You obtain the money on 
your own signature. Ample time to repay. 
Used and indorsed by hundreds of teachers. 
Let us send you complete details. Mail coupon 
below TODAY. 


State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information AT 
ONCE on your special teachers’ loan plan. 
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‘iMusic Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 





A Complete Conservatory Course 


B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 

vy reat American and European teachers. 

Endorsed by a teachers guide and coach 

"tthe only ee ne ene re co al 
recognized tory of Music gi 

by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a uine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based pd am containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Persona! Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
y pane inpomheenaegen. a eg centenseen 

rite te! us course you are 
Any Instrument fierccca ie Pisno Hee 


Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet Mandelin, Guitar, 
», or Reed and we will send our Free Catalog 


with details of course you want. now. 
UNIVERSITY SION CONSERVATORY 
TOS Siegel-Myers Chicago, Illinois 








SOUTHWEST 
BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


BOLIVAR, MO. 


N ACCREDITED co-educational Junior Col- 

lege of fine traditions and high ideals with 

fifty years of successful experience. Attrac- 
tive new buildings, modern equipment, dormitories 
for both men and women. Gymnasium. Standard 
Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 


ITERARY, Scientific and Educational courses. 
Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. 
Special courses in Music, Art, Expression and 
Commerce. Our Conservatory offers exceptional 
advantages to those interested in Music. 
A college small enough to develop individuality 
and large enough for inspiration. 


Mid-Spring Term begins March 12. 
Summer Session begins May 20th. 
A fine time to enter. 
For further information address: 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 
Bolivar, Me. 
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sign on home spun crash, size 
16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 


cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 
fabric and setting the color by means of a 
warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 
a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 


colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


lem. 


“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 
Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 


check or dollar bill addressed to 
Department “O” 


THE AMERICAN (?) RAYON COMPANY 


631-744 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY OO 





An excellent individual or classroom prob- | 














NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 
EDUCATION SERIES 


By Alice Jean Patterson 


This series of books on nature study and heaith 
education is the outgrowth of a conscious effort 
over a long period of time to fit the lessons in 
nature study and health to the needs and interests 
of the children in the various grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The first book of this series covers the work for 
grades one and two, a year’s work for each. This 
is a teacher’s edition. There are no notebooks 
provided for these two grades. Instead, definite 
plans for individual booklets, made by the pupils, 
are arranged. 

The purpose of this book is to give teachers of 
primary grades definite lessons in nature and 
health units for the two years. At the same time 
the book contains many suggestions for correla- 
tion with reading, language, number, and art. 

For grades three, four, five and six each book 
covers a year’s work in nature study and health 
education. The purpose of these books is, in the 
first place, to plan lessons simple enough to place 
in the hands of children and interesting enough 
to bring the children real enjoyment as they learn 
more about the nature world in which they live; 
in the second place, to arrange workable lessons 
for the busy teacher who finds her daily program 
filled to the last minute. 

Ask for further information regarding the 
above books. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 











Boost your pay the 
Karymor way 








Everywhere Schools are 
Buying and Giving Their 
Enthusiastic Endorsement 


W. E. Sharp, Co. Supt. of Reno 
County Kans. Schools writes, “We 
have 25 Karymors installed on our 
Reno County School Playgrounds. 
From the standpoint of Safety First, 
Durability, Beauty, Economy and 
Play Interest I consider them super- 
ior to other apparatus.” 


Turn Your Spare Hours 
Into Cash 


We'll show you how. 

Just send the coupon. 

Every teacher can do it. 

No experience needed. Just 

a few hours work evenings and 
Saturdays. Join now and begin 
making money at once. We supply 
everything. FILL IN THE COU- 
PON AND MAIL IT NOW. 





ko ee 
Mail This 


R. F. LAMAR & CO. 


Exclusive Mfgs. & Distributors 
Karymor Playground Apparatus 
Pueble, Cole., 741 Thatcher Bldg. 

Please tell me how I can join your 
organization of Part Time Teacher 
Salesmen and make extra money. 


Name 








Teachers Make Good 


y! 
Money in Part 
Time 


Cc. O. Chubb, Kansas 
Teachers made $699 his 
first four weeks last sum- 
mer. Teachers through- 
out the middle west are 
boosting their incomes 





Address 


selling part time. 
Karymor Trade Mark 





City 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
Pat. No. 1,667,163 
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Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
missing good opportunities in early openings. ‘‘How the Better Positions 
are Secured,” with Laws of Certification and much valuable information. 
Free to those who enroll. Price 50c to others. 

We enroll only Normal or College Graduates 

















MOUNTAIN STATES 

TEACHERS AGENCY 
Denver, Colorado 

S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. 






































CHILLICOTHE 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


OFFERS 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 
Start at $1320 to $1850 a year 







Vacations on full pay, positions good for life. Wonderful educational advantages 
in Washington. You can work to a degree and draw a full pay check at the same time. 
For full particulars write 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 

Chillicothe, Mo. 




















TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer. Motoring to Italian Hil 
Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cul- 
tured, competent leaders. Fun. 28 years success- 
ful experience. 


EXPENSES 

vw 

Tis sous (S00= 

LEADING STUDENT TOURS 

Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
are our pledge for the happiest sum- 


eZ 
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Summer Session 
June 14th to July 26th 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


HINGTON 
NIVERSITY 


SAINT Louris 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


$308 to $1405 
May we send booklets immediately? 
TEMPLE TOURS 
444-J Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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TRAVEL # EUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
. RSHIP 
BEST in EA EL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPOR TUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 





etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free book, 
“‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival,” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
50 sideshow stunts. Postpaid, 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, M. P. Sta. Des Moines, Iowa 



































THE WORLD BOOK 
Ten Volumes 


Nearly 7,000 Pages 
An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 

The highest rating has been given 
THE WORLD BOOK by the most 
competent authorities. 

New 1928 Edition now 

ready for delivery. 


RoacH-FoOwLerR COMPANY 
1020 McGee 8t., 








Kansas City, Mo. | 

























Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with ret- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park: mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, 
Education, Business Administration, Journalism. 
Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


Director SUMMER QuarRTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpDER, COLORADO. 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue...... 


Field Courses in Geology........Graduate School Bulletin........ 
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SUMMER SESSION 











UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


July 1 to August 9, 1929 
A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Eight weeks of study and travel which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles UNIVERSITY 


and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay region; 

six weeks at the University of California in E N V E R 
Berkeley; an 800 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean ; 

400 miles of automobile sightseeing; Portland; SUMMEP SESSION 


Seattle; Vancouver; Lake Louise; Banff; St. Paul, 
We have made this tour for the last nine sum- 











mers and know the ground thoroughly. This trip cl university in a mil 
with its great advantages can be taken at a very nigh city of 300,000 with ell ten advantage 
reasonable figure. By joining this tour you will of culture and oom- 
not only have the advantage of attending one of mands cieu of Pike's Peak aa Continental 
the largest universities in this country, but will Dtoide and is only thirty minutes from f 

also obtain untold benefits from the extended scenic playgrounds. University operates @ 
travel which it offers. mountain campus near Denver for summer 
If you are interested ~ wish detailed information, _— SS ee 
aeeress al professors: and stron: curriculum in 
liberal arts upplied art, education and com- 
F, J. KIRKER meres. National A.A.U. meet July 3, 4, 5. 


International Institute of Politics. Samme 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF KANSAS CITY semesters open June 17 and July 24. Writ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 'Vilber D. Engle. director for bulletin. 














Application Card 







AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 






MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP 
INSURANCE CARD 






AMT. OF INSURANCE-.------------------ DATE OF BIRTH----------------- 
NAME OF BENEFICIARY-.---------------------------------------------------- 
ADDRESS OF BENEFICIARY ------------------------------------------------ 















(Applicant's Fall Signature) 


$1,000.00 Policy costs § 7.00 annually. 
Please fill out and mail with remittance to $2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 


MM , T. A. $3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 
th i oy & & =.\A. $4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. | 
umbia, Mo, $5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 
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School Law Revised 

The Revision Committee of the Fifty-fifth 
General Assembly has done a commendable 
piece of work in revising the School Law in 
so far as condensation is concerned, at least. 
The present volume that covers some 250 pages 
is reduced to less than half that number and at 
the same time clarified, classified and simpli- 
fied. House Bill No. 70 which is the School 
Law Revision Bill is a piece of constructive 
work which will be appreciated by the thou- 
sands of citizens of Missouri who have fre- 
quent. need to refer to its provisions. Messrs. 
Freeland and Bales (of Shannon) who have 
done this work deserve our thanks. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone on Extensive 
Construction Program 


Forty-five million dollars is the amount the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company plans 
to expend on its network of long distance 
cables in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma within the next few years. 
Much of this new cable will be underground 
and will therefore eliminate the heavy annual 
loss due to storms and sleet. “This,” says 
E. D. Nims, President of the Company, “will 
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| CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Columbia, Mo. 
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give the most service and the best and will 
render long distance service immune from in- 
terruption by all ordinary causes. 


4 GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reser va- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ial Tr Ag phot - 








ational Education 








SIUDENT JOURS To FuROPE 





Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 

Special privileges for members taking university courses 

abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 

of 24 attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators at- 

tending the Geneva Conference, write for specia] folder 

of tours officially approved by the World Federation.” 
$395.00 and up 





EL 


Levee. 





INTERNATIONAL TRAV ClhuUsB 
PA a Lo vy & i BviL OiInG AND 


1929 


Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 





Tue New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for schools of Missouri 


A mid-year opportunity to equip your 
school library with this great American 
work under special school and library 
offer. Write for particulars or send 


coupon. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 
319 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


(Cut of and mail) —-—— 


| Dodd, Mead & Co., 
! Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

S&C 2-29 
| Please send full particulars of your mid-year 
offer to schools and libraries and free descriptive 
| booklet of THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
{ CLOPAEDIA. 
| 
{ 
| 


Wr, 
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Schools Should Teach How, Not What to Think 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia and chairman of the 
committee of the N. E. A. appointed to inves- 
tigate the use of propaganda in the schools 
summarizes the discussions of the committee 
at a recent meeting as follows: 

“It is the unanimous conviction of the com- 
mittee that the function of the school is to 
teach children how to think and not what to 
think. The schools belong to all the people 
and exist to serve all the children. It is not 
right to indoctrinate the minds of young people 
with either one side or the other of controver- 
sial questions. It is not right to use in the 
schools facts to advertise or bring profit to any 
agency in the community.” 

Chairman Broome announced that the com- 
mittee would not investigate or probe the 
civic organizations but would make a study of 
facts as a foundation for a statement of prin- 
cipals which will aid school officials in dealing 
with the question of propaganda in the schools. 


In the December Bulletin to teachers of An- 
drew County, County Superintendent Cecil 
Jenkins stresses the teaching of health, arith- 
metic and language helps, penmanship, read- 
ing charts and oiled floors. 





ee, WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 


— Eee Senne ee —_ 


our ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. NATL. BANK BLOG 











West. We Enroll Only Normal and Cellege G 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Poemetion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to » 506 to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and me 
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The magazine, Hygeia, has been placed in 
rural schools in the followin» counties: Buchan- 
an, 108; Cass, 123; Gentry, 94; Morgan 75 and 
Johnson 35. This should be a decided asset 
to health teaching and health improvement in 
these counties. 





Putnam County is the first county reporting 
100% purchase of the standard Library Record 
book for its rural schools. 














The Gate City Teachers’ Agency, 


Kansas City, Missouri 
E. F. BARRETT, Manager 


Enroll now for positions open September 1929. 
Membership entitles you te service of six 
associate offices. 





- Lookin@ for a Sood cleat 
Class play? dor vct.icer! 


Cyclone Sally, 4em-Sw - 3S¢ Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-7w - 35< 


Ducks, 6m-tw --+-35e The Purse Opens, 4rm-4u - - - 35 


Sonny Jane, Smm-Tw -35¢ The Green String, Smm-dw - - - 35e 
¥ &/ld> tdge Entertainment house = 


FRANKLIN, ON ER COLORADC 








BRANCH 
UMBER Ex 
MIN NEAFP 


















Ki. 


Selective Service ran 
the personal, sympat et 
Agency. Write for details, 


from 





TEACHERS 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD. 


Dept. D 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Primary Teachers to Coll: Presidents. Sebeal om rr teac’ 
understanding of their needs pt et of th de ed wooden fe 


HICAGO 





Se eee tema ae A < a 


Visit us at the 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 


FOLLOWING STATES: 


ing, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. 


4rizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyom- 


Prompt Service. 


Nebraska, Nevada, 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


PECIALISTS: 


in vocational or special 


TEACHERS bat ag a cena Graduates only, except 


eg Get details. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE 


fields. All subjects except elementary. Fel tho borer 


foam 
© 

















WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A.M., Pres. & Mer. 


Schools. 


Kindergarten, Grades, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, Business 
Vacancies wanted. Any Position, Anywhere. 
228-229 Mfs. Exc. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Your photo must be attached to your application for a 


APPLICATION PHOTOS. .- $1.50. 

position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with 
$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 repiroductions, 24% x 8%, re- 
turning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same 5c ea. (any quantity) or 55c mw 


POSTPAID. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, Station D, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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7" 
THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 





Will Offer Special Spring Terms 


For Rural Teachers 


and the usual great summer terms for everyone in 
which will be augmented faculties, added courses, 
Special lecturers and entertainments. 


Enroll in your own Teachers College for this summer. 


These five colleges now enjoy the highest ranking of | 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. _ 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 




















The 


1929 SUMMER SESSION 


Of The 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


June 10 to August 2 


An enlarged and carefully selected group of courses 
for graduate and undergraduate majors in 


Botany Germanic Languages 


Chemistry History 
English Home Economics 


French Latin 
Geology Mathematics 


Geography Physical Education 


Sociology Physics 
Rural Sociology Spanish 


Economics Zoology 
Physiology Political Science 


An unusually complete offering in theoretical and practical courses 
in music and art including all professional courses for public school 
teachers and supervisors of music and art. 


Extensive theoretical, practical and recreational courses in physical 
education for men and women directors. 


Journalism courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Journalism 
with special courses on school newspapers and annuals. 


Agricultural courses in all fields of agriculture for graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. Special training courses for extension agents. 


Professional education courses for all types of public school work. 


A recreational program which will make your sum- 
mer a real vacation. 


For bulletin describing these and other features, 
address 
Registrar, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 























